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PREFACE 



This yearbook, the second published 
by the North Central Reading Association, 
is a report of the papers presented at the 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the Association 
in Cleveland on October 20-21, 1962. 

The NCRA is a group formed in the 
fall of 1958 under the leadership of 
Harry 0. Patterson, of the General Motors 
Institute, 

The enthusiastic acceptance of the 
Flr& t Annual Yearbook . College and Adult 
Reading I, last year, has resulted in the 
publication of this volume. 

One of the major purposes of the NCRA 
is to give encouragement to research and 
experimentation In the field of reading. 
Reports of such research form part of this 
yearbook. Whatever success the NCRA has 
enjoyed in its brief hlstory^ls due in 
large measure to the efforts of those vho 
prepare ttnd present papers at the annual 
meetings. 
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Speed Reading vs Effective Developmental 
Read Ing 
by 

Lester L. Van Gilder 
Marquette University 



Almost ninety percent of everything the 
adult learns about his world, past, present, 
or future, is achieved through reading. To 
keep abreast of developments and advances 
In his business or profession; to maintain 
a broad outlook and proper perspective, 
the adult must read widely In areas both 
Inside and outside his own field. 

The increasing complexity of modern life 
has resulted in a continuing flood of read- 
ing material. Today's business and profess- 
ional man probably goes through more reading 
material in a week than his great-^grandfat)ier 
faced in a year. In just a decade, the 
amount of reading material presented to 
modem man has quadrupled. Surveys have 
shown that the average business man spends 
20 to 25 hours a week reading correspondence, 
inter-office memoranda, technical reports, 
trade journals and business newspapers. 
It has been estimated that physicians and 
lawyers would require 27 hours a day, util*- 
izing reading skills found typical of these 
professionals, to cover only the more impor- 
tant professional journals and literature 
in these fields. Research studies however 
also show that the typical business and 
professional man wastes, through inefficient 
reading, 25 to 30 percent of time devoted 
to reading. 

Thus» probably the greatest problem of 
the business and professional man is trying 
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to keep abreast of the great volume of 
the reading which is essential for competent 
performance in his field* Each day he 
struggles through several piles of memor- 
anda, reports y directives, announcements 
and forrs* At least twice a day he is 
presented with a fresh batch of corres-* 
pondence — personal letters, business letters, 
advertisements, etc* On one comer of the 
desk is a group of trade and business 
magazines awaiting his leisure « Near them 
is a pile of technical reports, reprints ^ 
manuscripts, and other unfinished matter. 
In hie briefcase there are more departmental 
reports, a recent book, a copy of this 
week's edition of a news magazine--*all only 
partly or hurriedly read* So it is that 
the bulging briefcase has become the hall- 
mark of the executive and the professional 
man* 

This accumulation of unread materials 
is due largely to inadequate or inapprop- 
riate reading techniques* Hany business 
people have only one approach to reading— 
a d.ow, careful perusal* They fail to 
realize or recognize that different mater- 
ials vary in Importance or in the intenaity 
of the attention these materials demand* 
Such Individuals read in a habit-bound 
fashion, without re la ting the manner of 
reading to the value of the matter being 
read* 

One might expect that businessmen of 
the executive level would utilize reading 
to keep themselves informed, to broaden 
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their outlook, and to help them in making 
business decisions. Several surveys of 
the reading habits of business executives 
refute this assumption. The members of 
management generally resemble the ordinary 
American in reading books of the best- 
seller lists-^if they read at all, 

Harrassed businessmen, lawyers, physi- 
cians, and educators have sought relief 
from their seemingly overwhelming burden 
of reading by enrolling in special "rapid" 
or "speed" reading courses. Numerous 
reports have appeared in the press about 
phenomenally high reading speeds achieved 
by graduates of such courses: 1,200; 
5,000; 50,000 words- per-minute. Discuss- 
ions in social gatherings now revolve 
about the amount of time required to read 
a book rather than about its contents or 
w^rth. One woman is reported to have held 
her clubwomen entranced by telling about 
reading D r> Zhivago in 20 minutes. 

While it is true that much material 
presented to the busy professional is of 
such minimal value that it deserves no 
more than a fleeting glance, thin certainly 
is not true of ALL his reading material. 
Is it possible to read and comprehend most 
kinds of materials at thousands of words 
per minute? Dr. George Spache, President 
of the National Reading Conference, 
has concluded from extensive research that 
while the term "reading" is interpreted in 
the sense of "reading most of the words on 
a page, it is impossible to read faster than 
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800 to 900 words per minute." Thus, the 
extraordlnaxy "reading** rates reported result 
from some sort of skimming or scanning 
technique. These techniques are not always 
applicable to all kinds of reading situa- 
tions. The person who habitually zooms 
along at a jet-propelled pace and the person 
who usually plods along at a snail's pace 
are both inefficient readers. 

Of course, a person can get through "prac- 
tical prose" most newspaper stories, many 
magazine articles, the bulk of office memor- 
anda, business letters, and so on — at high 
speed and miss little, if anything, of con- 
sequence. And that's desirable. You can 
skim a whodunit, too, at a thousand or more 
words a minute and get the plot — and maybe 
that isn't bad because you'll get to sleep 
earlier. But try this on Shakespeare! 

Skimming, however, is not the whole 
story. Even when they are not skimming, 
effective readers use different techniques 
than do average readers* Eye movement 
photographs have shown that the eyes do not, 
as many people think, sweep smoothly across 
a line of print. ^ Instead, they progress 
in a series of starts and stops. It is 
during the pauses (fixations) that words are 
actually seen. Inefficient readers have 
been found to make more and longer fixations 
than does the efficient reader. 

In addition, most effective readers 
apparently have a different psychological 
attitude, coming to any reading project 
largely free of "word worship" -- prepared 
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to analyze, criticize, anticipate, compare, 
admire, or sneer, rather than to accept pass- 
ively what they read because: it is in print. 
And their active, rather th^^n passive approach 
is an aid to concentration and memory o 

Reading is a task-oriented activity. 
Efficient reading means that one puts out 
energy in proportion to the task. If all 
reading material that one ever read were of 
equal difficulty and were read for the same 
^'purpose, then one should attack all reading 
situations in precisely the same manner. 
But, of course, this is not the case. The 
''difficulty level'* of a given piece of mat- 
erial varies with the reader. The physicist 
who ordinarily reads rather slowly, may read 
an article in the "Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientist" niuch more rapidly than an intell- 
igent layman who usually reads fairly rapidly. 
The reason for this is to be found in the 
reader's differing "background knowledge." 

The reading process should not be inter* 
preteid as an inflexible set of habits. The 
efficient reader applies both intelligence 
and a wide array of dcills to his reading. 
He has learned to decide when he MUST read 
slowly and when he M^Y read rapidly and 
has developed the ability to do the latter. 

A person seeking to be informed would 
not be better informed if he read everything 
at the slowest rate that he reads anything. 
The businessmau, the professional, faces the 
same problem with his required reading: the 
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time invested in reading does not yield a 
uniform rate of return. Often, one must de^l 
with a bushel of chaff to get a cupful of 
grain. 

Efficiency in reading is based on many 
factors. A rather conmon weakness found among 
adult readers is the tendency to read all 
materials in much the same way. In some sit- 
uations, this is obviously wasteful. A facild^ 
and efficient reader will have developed the 
ability to read different materials In vastly 
different approaches. As a result he will 
experience a "change-of-pace," that is, some 
passages will be read rapidly; others slowly, 
according to the reader's background and pur- 
pose for reading. Rate, however, is a conse - 
quence and not the cause of effective reading. 

The belief that reading is improved by 
simply increasing rate has been greatly over- 
sold to the public. Host o£ the reading kits 
on the market for home use, for example, are 
based on the principle of "widening eye span" 

that is, training the eye to take in a wiHer 
span of print than it has been accustomed to 
do. Therein lies the danger of the misuse of 
instruments. If one thinks only of mechani-* 
cally training the physical capacity of the 
eye to take in more words at a glance, he is 
looking on the reading process in a very 
superficial way. Furthermore, this is not 
only unnecessary (in most cases) but does not 
occur with most instruments (e.g. after-image, 
physiological limitations). Reading is a co^ 
plex mental task requiring phycho-physiologlcal 
processes of the most complicated kind. 
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Speed, as such,, is not the goal of the 
busindssman or professional faced with his 
mountains of reading • Actually, it is 
efficient expenditure of tloe and energy 
units proportionate to the task which he 
seeks. The Modem Reader must be a versatile 
reader. 

Reading versatility enables a reader to 
complete a great amount of reading with surpris- 
ing ease and saving of time. The versatile 
reader adapts his reading attitude, his reading 
approach, and his reading techniques to his 
purpose for reading, the type and difficulty 
of the material to be read, and his previous 
knowledge of the subject. ALL his reading 
is planned to achieve a definite purpose. 

Differentiating one's reading approach 
to suit the kind of material seems obvious. 
However, a rather common weakness found in 
adult readers is the tendency to utilize the 
same reading techniques on all kinds of mater* 
ials. Many attempts to achieve perfect com^ 
hension of everything read. As c result, their 
reading piles up; their concentration is 
poor; important memoranda go unanswered-* 
buried under unread trivia. 

The versatile readex; on the other hai.l, 
will have developed the ability to read differ* 
ent materials in different ways. Because of his 
attention to purpose, the versatile reader 
will make any adjustments of techniques and 
attitudes as he reads. Through this versatility 
and sensltlvlcy to purpose and nature of task, 
he will achieve greater concentration and re* 
tention. He will also conserve time and energy. 
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Readers, using a nuiaber of reading tech- 
niques appropriately, can get through much of 
their everyday reading at high rates of speed 
and miss little, if anything, of consequence to 
them. In fact, unless his purpose demands a 
high degree of comprehension, the versatile 
reader does not try to remember all the main 
ideas and details of everything he reads. He 
reads to meet his needs. 

Uhen the occasion demands it, however, 
the versatile reader reads carefully, accurately, 
thoughtfully. He knows how to adapt his read- 
ing approach to achieve near-perfect comprehen- 
sion when necessary. 

Thus, it may be seen that speed is the 
consequence of rather than the cause of, 
effective reading. The versatile reader will 
have a great range of speeds, varying perhaps from 
100 words per minute to 2500 words per minute, 
because of the many different reading techniques 
he has at his command. 

Actually, the command of and the approp- 
riate use of the techniques of pre-viewing, 
skimming, scanning, making use of organizational 
structure, reading for main ideas, spotting essen^ 
tlal details, and the Ilka, make the difference 
between effecCiv^ and ineffective reading. 
addition, tht^ versatile, that is the effective, 
reader does not **worship" the printed word, 
but approaches reading with an active evaluative 
attitude. 

HOW CAN YOU PRODUCE EFFECTIVE READERS? 

Reading versatility is not achieved by con- 
centration on speed. Neither is It attained by 
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practice on f Imllar reading material or by 
reading for closely Identical purpose. It Is 
not the product of heavy concentration on 
Instruments and gadgets. 

Highly- trained instructors, with a thorough 
understanding of the reading process can help 
adults who possess the fundamental reading skill 
(such as: basic functional skills, essential 
perceptual skills, and adequate vocabulary) dev- 
elop reading effectiveness. Such Instructors 
will first administer standardized tests of 
reading versatility (of which there are several 
available) In order to assess the degree of 
reading flexibility the students already possess 
and the deficiencies and weaknesses which need 
to be corrected. These Instructors will use 
tests especially designed for adults.^ . 

These instructors ^^111 discuss and demon- 
strate various reading approaches; practice 
will be provided in the use of different tech- 
niques, and Instructors will guide their stu- 
dents in putting to use these techniques in a 
number of different reading situations. Such 
techniqttes will include: overviewing, preview- 
ing, scauning, skimming, perceiving the organi- 
zational pt^ttem, quickly spotting main ideas, 
assimilating the main stream of thought with 
essential supporting details, and careful, 
detailed reading for evaluation. The student 
will practice selecting reading approaches to 
a widely varied range of reading materials for 
many different purposes. With carefully guided 
practice, and periodic testing of his progress, 
the student will become increasingly able to 
utilize the reading attitude and the reading 
techniques appropriate for the purpose, type. 
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theme, and difficulty level of the reading, as 
well as his background knowledge, 

Reading is truly a thinking act. The 
reader attempts no think along with the author 
and to react to his ideas and point of view. 
Just as in listening, the degree of attention 
and reaction is governed by the importance of 
the communication, the situation, and the needs 
of the reader. Reading, as a thinking act, can 
only be accomplished by reading for Ideas, 
Effective reading can never be achieved by mech* 
anically ''scooping up*' thousands of vords per 
minute on all , kinds of reading materi6.1 under 
all circumstances. The businessman and the pro-* 
fessional who are flexible readers will find 
l:hat reading is much more enjoyable. Further- 
more, they will not only complete their "must" 
reading but will also have time, energy, and 
the desire to read for cultural enhancement and 
sheer enjoyment. 
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Counseling and Reading, Their Interrelationship 

by , 
Boyd Jackson 
University of Illinois 

Over the years since the early 1900' s 
many writers have traced the grovth of 
noderc reading programs from their origin 
as experimental programs in psychology 
laboratories. The experlmenterd , of course, 
reported their efforts and very ;;oon the 
teachers of Ei^llsh and education were 
teaching reading courses, and the research- 
ers in psychology were back in their 
laboratories. 

For years these teachers of reading 
programs have had to be concerned with the 
diagnosis of reading disabilities, the 
development of remedial and developmental 
measures, and the evaluation of the results, 
of their student's accomplishments, and in 
the process of teaching lost contact with 
their colleagues in psychology. 

Reading diagnosis most often has been 
accomplished by diagnostic questionnaires, 
tests of vocabulary, reading speed and 
comprehension, occasionally a test of 
general ability lavel, with sometiams a 
measure of eye movements and a vision and 
hearing test. The basic assumption in this 
diagnostic effort seems to have been that 
reading is a mechanical process and that 
rate and comprehension can be Improved if 
certain eye movements are mastered or 
more effective use is made of the visioiti. 
From this singular type diagnosis correc-* 
tive action was planned. 
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In addition to diagnostic tests 
being taken from the psychology labora- 
tories , teachers of reading have more 
recently borrowed corrective training 
measures from the psychology laboratories 
tachistascopes, reading films, controlling 
devices — but unfortunately frequently 
without an understanding of the limita- 
tions or values of the equipment used. 
The training machinery was handily 
adapted to training larger groups and 
was used as supplemental to nhe teachers' 
own tools — texts and work manuals. 
Reading drills were developed to teach 
certain reading skills, the assumption 
again being these skills having been 
developed our student would, of course, 
read more effectively and efficiently* 

Fortunati^ly, the last several year 9 
our reading teachers have returned to 
the psychology laboratories for more 
knowledge and methodology. 

It is in this return to the psycholo- 
gy laboratories that we are more interested, 
particularly in regard to college reading 
programs. It happens that I work only with 
college people, therefore I confine my 
thoughts to that group. Perhaps my conments 
will be af, appropriate to ct;her levels. 
I just ai£ not as well acqualrted with the 
other levels. 

From the clinical and counseling 
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psychologists* studies of emc^tlonal and 
intellectual processes we havK\ learned 
that reading is not just a mechanical 
process. 

Reading y defined today, is a process 
of thinking, a mental process, an act 
performed by a reader who is a person. 
People, being what they are, have emotions. 
Therefore, the reader, as he reads, cannot 
very well be consi-Jered as performing a 
mechanical act isolated from emotions and 
other behavior. 

Let us arrive at this conclusion 
more directly and logically. The small 
child watches others read and notes 
pleasure or displeasure. The parents 
contribute by showing pleasure or satis- 
faction in reading to the child or they 
contribute negatively by complaining 
when askef. to read to the child. Does 
the child like the stories that are read 
to him, or are the stories listened to 
under duress? As you can see, the 
child's reactions to reading could easily 
be negatively or positively developed 
at this early age. The reaction to 
reading cannot just be ignored even at 
this early age, 

A child is subjected to even more 
reactions to reading as he begins to 
school the teachers* feelings about 
reading, the child's own success or fail- 
ures in reading leaving after such exper- 
ience a- new cumulative and composite reaction 
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to the act of reading. 

School, reading, subject matter, 
and authority figures become unconsciously 
but closely Interrelated. School Is liked 
or disliked frequently on the basis of 
reading requirements and the ease with 
which these requirements can be met. Sub* 
Jects come In for a share of discriminatory 
reaction purely on the basis of their 
relationship to reading. 

Boohs are no longer Just read because 
the student wants to they are required 
to be read for book reports by an author- 
itative exterior force the teacher. 
Even books become authoritative; If It's 
read In a book, It Is right. Printed 
authority gets some reaction from the 
reader, too. 

For some, reading Is a great explor-* 
atlon beyond the bounds of reality an 
opportunity to escape the ismmdlate and 
learn of the future. Curiosity, the hand 
maiden of learning. Is enhanced or 
squelched by the reaction to explotatory 
reading efforts. 

The experiences and reactions of the 
student to reading In his early and teen* 
age years are only magnified and amplified 
as he reaches college. The reading require 
ments are more rigorous, more voluminous, 
and in many Instances more authoritative. 

By this time the reader, a college 
student, is Indeed an individuality with 
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all the fears, axucletles, drives » 
desires and aspirations that a life can 
represent, 

Reading Is then a real part of the 
everyday behavior pattern, a pattern 
composed of attitudes, feelings, and 
reactions that have been developing 
for years. 

Reading is not Just an Isolated action; 
as you can see, the whole student reads. 
We can tell much about the student by his 
talk, his walk, the way he stands, his 
attire, his social habits, and also by what 
and how he reads, Reading, therefore, has 
becone a part of living and will be reacted 
to emotionally, by the student, as is any 
other part of living. 

In this light, reading becomes another 
form of individual behavior, essential for 
Just getting along in the college society. 
How the Individual has learned to react 
to reading, in short, determines how well 
he gets alc»ng, and conversely, hov he has 
reacted to getting along until now may, 
well determine how well he reads. In 
short, the varied demands of school and 
of society upon the sttident have been 
increasing year by year. How he reacts 
to these Increased demands can well affect 
how he reacts to reading. If he resents 
school, he could resent reading; if be is 
anxious to succeed, he could read widely; 
if he is afraid of failing, he could be 
afraid to read; if he rebels against author-* 
ity, he could rebel against reading. The 
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reaction to reading Is frequently an 
extension of the feelings about the broader 
aspects of his life but expressed In similar 
tones. Therefore, if we are to treat the 
reading problem, which by its very cumula- 
tive nature is Interlaced with the student's 
life pattern, we must recognize the emotional 
aspects of his life and hence the resultant 
effects on his reading. 

Emotional maladjustments evidenced 
as insecurity, inferiority, authority 
relationships, parental- sibling relation- 
ships, and anxieties are more common 
among our reading clientele than we realize. 
Their emotional maladjustments are a real 
part of their reading problem and will not 
necessarily be corrected by a skill 
building course. 

College students who complain of 
reading problems may have causes for those 
problems much more deeply rooted than the 
individual's claimed symptoms — causes that 
cannot be adequately diagnosed by the 
reading diagnostic tests commonly used 
today. Yet we find that In the practical 
sitiuition of reading improvement courses 
there is little effort made by most read- 
ing teachers to diagnose and treat emotional 
problems in any way but happenstance* 

To plan to treat some reading problems 
without at least an effort to diagnose and 
treat th^^e common emotional problems is 
a bit like trying to stop the flow of blood 
from a severed artery by putting a band-aid 
on it -- a fine gesture but without much 
future benefit. 
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To correct this ^ deficiency in our 
reading programs, I Am proposing that 
counseling is an important means of help- 
ing diagnose some types of reading problems 
and assisting in improving reading ability 
by bringing about favorable emotional 
attitudes on the part of the student* 

/^t us look at some of the garden 
variety or common emotional problems that 
appear to be acted out in reading. Under- 
stand, these are only the more obvious 
types. 

The very common complaint heard from 
a college student is that he can't keep 
his mind on his reading. Very often he 
will pass over paragraph after paragraph 
with no attention whatever to the meaning, 
only to return and re-read the same 
material again and again with a very meager 
final knowledge. This student usually 
cannot even recall i^t he was thluklQg 
about at the time he was supposed to be 
reading. Upon discus dug the situation 
further, this student will usually show 
indications of more than mild anxiety and 
frequently repression of mote widespread 
emotional problems. He very often is 
behind schedule in his reading assignments, 
has very inadequate lecture notes — 
(he can't concentrate on listening either; 
after all, the whole student is at work) — 
and most often can't recall what the most 
recent assignment was to cover. Having 
gotten hopelessly behind in his work, he 
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now has a good reason ''I can't compre-* 
hend what I read/' the claimed reason for 
seeking help. Training in reading skills 
alone will probably be of little value to 
this student. 

* 

A slight variation of this same type 
of reading difficulty is just as frequently 
brought to our attention. This student 
reports that reading is really no problem 
if he likes the material he is reading. Of 
course, when pressed, he can't really think 
of anything he likes to read or has ever 
liked to read. Undoubtedly this student 
needs traditional training in reading skills 
but has already learned to dislike reading 
a problem not related to skills but to the 
reader. 

Let's look at an even more conoaon 
problem — the student who insists on labor* 
iously reading everything word by word. 
His vocabulary measures well up in the top 
quarter of the freshman class. Conqprehen- 
slon is almost perfect; however, his reading 
rate is extriimely low about 120 words 
per minute. This student is usually quick 
to let you know that he is afraid he'll miss 
somstFilng if he misses a word. His fears 
of Inadequacy are so extreme, that to be 
found without the correct answer far out*- 
weighs his desire to read faster even though 
he is intellectually aware of the absurdity 
of his method. He isn't reacting to the one 
error he Just might make, but to the broader 
aspect of what the error might mean his 
helplessness in not knowing, the prospect of 
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failure. As his anxiety grows, his reading 
slows. 

On the other hand, another word by 
word reader might well Illustrate still 
another cause. Perhaps his problem of 
word reading Is a constants factor, but he 
reads word by word Just because this Is 
the only way he can keep his mind on the 
subject his attention span durlag reading 
is competing unsuccessfully with several 
other problems, each of equal or more 
importence than his reading. 

These three examples are possibly the 
most prevaT.ent and most obvious of the 
emotional complexities Involved in student 
reading problems. There are others who 
come to our attention asking for reading 
instruction who have another cause for their 
Sffmpf^a^ They are Intel lecttially exhau8ttl|§. 
all areas of assistance, even reading train- 
ing, in order that they might, with clear 
conscience fail, as a retaliatory measure 
to punish pressuring fathers, coddling 
mothers, or overly competitive siblings. 
The devious methods we humans can dream up 
to achieve an ultimate end is a constant 
source of wonder. 

The last, rather prevalent group I 
shall mntApn are the subtly dependent 
students who ask for reading training but 
are hopeful that the training consists of 
daily appointments where they might be fed 
a white, green or red pill that, with no 
of fort on their part, will bring some favor* 
able result. They are not certain of the 
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result they hope for; but they, without 
question, Intend to be passive In acquiring 
that result. Their primary purpose for 
seeking help Is to place their future success 
In your hands and as they later fall In their 
academic endeavors It really Isn^t their 
fault — It Is your fault. You failed. In 
effect you have failed If your diagnosis of 
the early situation left the student In the 
position of manipulating the treatment. 

These are deliberately over- simplified 
but not at all uncommon reading cases that 
have been used to define and clarify our 
discussion today. As reading instructors 
we cannot intelligently diagnose the reading 
problems of our students today as If the 
reading process were a mechanical procedure — 
an Isolated act b^ the individual, not of the 
individual. Neither can we plan intelligent 
remedial and developmental programs without 
including more of the whole individual in 
our plans. 

This is not a new or radical idea. How- 
ever, due to growing numbers of people aware 
of their inability to read successfully, and 
a constantly growing amount of printed mater- 
ial, we tend to train masses rather than 
individuals. Hence, we lose track of the 
person as an emotionally and intellectually 
reacting being. Many reading training pro- 
grama in our colleges and universities have 
recognized the emotional aspects of reading 
and have implemented their program to this 
acknowledgment. The differences of Implemen- 
tation of diagnosis and training in these 
programs are frequently only in degree or 
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method used, which in turn are dependent 
upon the facilities available* 

We are proposing a broader based 
readixig program; one not entirely mechan- 
istic in nature, yet one that makes full 
use of drills and mechanistic training; 
a program not rigidly clinical in nature, 
yet one that uses to the most advantage 
the clinical facilities available. We are 
proposing a reading program that includes 
traditional diagnosis and remedial or 
developmental training and in addition 
includes the most recent accepted practices 
of the clinical and counseling psychologists. 
We are^ we feel, operating such a program 
and for the betterment of the whole student. 

Our reading improvement program at 
the University of Illinois has always been 
an integral part of the Student Counseling 
Service. We have within the Counseling 
Service an adequate testing staff to care 
for group and individual testing and 
scoring, and the services of fifteen full 
time clinical psychologists. 

The staff of the reading program coasists 
of two psychologists and at least one gra- 
duate assistant. Cae psychologist devotes 
two thirds time to the reading program and 
the other psychologist is one- ha If time. 

Our reading program is a voluntary, 
non-graded, non-credit Informal class with 
wide operational limits. Traditional 
methods such as diagnostic tests^ lectures, 
drill type manuals, supervised practice, 
and even the "machinery*' are in use in 
our program. 
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In addition, In an effort to more 
nearly benefit the "whole" student and not 
Just the act of reading, we have used for 
several years now, two additional technl-* 
ques as planned (not just Incidental) 
parts of our reading prograni— free group 
discussion and Individual counseling. 

Our class sessions are organized ini- 
tially so that the Instructor acts as a 
discussion leader rather than a lecturer 
during the early class meetings. This format 
is not too difficult to accomplish as 
the classes are non-credit and non-*graded« 
Therefore, the student does not expect a 
teacher- lecturer. 

As we have noted earlier, reading 
improvement is not necessarily accomplished 
by diagnosing a student's mechanical short- 
comings and providing exercises or informa- 
tive lectures to remedy his weaknesses, 
Tou are frequently aware of inefficiencies 
in your own methods but you do not change 
those methods just because someone suggests 
supposedly better methods. The student 
might need to understand his own needs for 
desiring a change in his reading before the 
change becomes, in effect, his. Therefore, 
to lecture a class on the methodology of 
reading Is very often a repetitive "Tes, 
I've heard that," session. However, to 
allow a class first to freely define and 
find the conoonality of the students' reasons 
for being there, and in additon, to realize 
as a group that they are already aware of 
many of the needed answers to their problems 
but just haven't applied those answers, brings 
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about consldercKbly more impetus to work 
on all corrective measures. 

F>r this reason, It Is In these 
early sessions that the importance of the 
Individual's needs and attitudes toward 
reading are brought out, evaluated and 
recognised as perhaps hampering to 
efficient reading. 

Ve have found that, during the early 
class discussions, students very freely 
Indicate excessive fears, anxieties and 
compulsive habits as they relate to 
reading. Apparently ^ the student philo-* 
sophy is that reading problems are perfectly 
socially acceptable; therefore, there is 
no stigma attached to emotional reaction 
to reading. 

The instructor, at every opportunity, 
develops the relationship of emotions to 
reading and suggests the desirability of, 
and opportunity for, counseling a 
supplement to classroom reading instruction. 
Under these circumstances about sixty- 
eight percent of the students in reading 
groups seek additional individual 
counseling. 

These students made an average of 
five counseling appointmants, with a 
range from one appointment, tsc one student 
1^0 had been seen tventy-elght times and 
vould undoubtedly continue to have appoint-* 
ments the following semester. In a folloir* 
up of the counseling interviews, the students 
were found to faave discussed changes 
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in college curriculum, reasons for 
enrolling in college, parent expectations, 
teacher* student relationships, dating and 
sex problems, felt anxiety reactions and 
extreme depression. The reading training 
counseling oriented classes have shown 
greater improvement and more rapid progress 
than the non-counseling oriented groups. 
These are only a few of the findings, but 
enough to substantiate a definitely closer 
relationship between reading improvement 
and counseling. 

Obviously, there is a limitation for any 
reading program that desires to become more 
counseling oriented. Realistically, all 
reading programs are somewhat counseling 
oriented in that they give the student 
attention, support, and perhaps some oppor- 
tunity for catharsis. However, to become 
more counseling oriented, a reading program 
must have a counseling service available 
and be willing and able to establish a two- 
way cooperative communication between the 
two services. The reading specialist and 
the counseling psychologist need to combine 
their efforts into a coherent program of 
betterment for the whole student. 

A reading program that is more counseling 
oriented reduces the almost indiscriminate 
use of drills for all students and provides 
an opportunity for individualization as a 
supplement to group work. Counseling is 
an important means of improving reading 
ability by reducing emotional barriers to 
reading and emphasizing the individual's 
participation in the act of reading. 
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Recent Research In 
College and Adult Reading 
by 

A. Garr Cranney 
University of Minnesota 



The purpose of this paper is to pre- 
sent research in college and adult reading 
published since the preparation of Summer's 
report (22) presented at the 1961 NCRA 
conference. Only studies appearing in 
print for the first time are reviewed* 
Studies presented in the First Annual 
Yearbook of the North Central Reading 
Association as well as articles of a non- 
research character are not considered. 
This is not a comprehensive summary of all 
published articles concerning college and 
adult reading during this period. For 
such a summary the reader is referred to 
the yearly reviews in the Yearbooks of the 
national Reading Conference* The reports 
to be treated this year are grouped in 
three areas: reading programs — descrip- 
tions and evaluations; reading habits, 
traits and characteristics; and skill 
effects, tests, comprehension, and others. 
The most frequently used source was the 
Journa l of Developmenta l Reading . 

Reading Programs: Descriptions and 
Evalxiations 

Several studies appearing during the 
last twelve months relate to the evaluation 
and description of programs of adult and 
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college reading. Seven studies will be 
considered. 

Colvln (7)» reporting on college reading 
programs in Pennsylvania operating in 
1957*58 » presented a composite picture of 
the results of his survey of 42 colleges 
and universities. The typical readlx^ 
program Included classes meeting five hours 
weekly In groups oi 18 students. A 
twenty-five dollar fee and class time 
lazgely devoted to non*machlne teaching 
techniques were also characteristic of the 
Pennsylvania programs. Six recoonsndatlons 
were presented » among them further studies of 
the training and qualifications of college 
teachers of reading. 

In a study lovestlgatlqg the effects 
of a twenty-* four hour reading course » 
Bloomsr (2) employed forty randomly "^elected 
freshmen. In this study the experimental 
group gained significantly In both 
speed and comprehension. Gains In reading 
skills were not related to academic achieve* 
meat or gains in academic achievement. 
The author concluded that variables other 
than reading ability are affected by 
the reading course and these variables 
result In superior academic achlevemsnt. 
▲ further conclusion stated was that 
reading Improvement Is maximised when students 
are selected with low initial reaulng 
test scores and intelligence test scores 
not greatly higher in terms of percentiles. 
Bloomer pointed out thi t students with 
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a high Intelligence and low reading 
abilities are often assumed to profit 
Aost from a reading- learning experience. 
A negative correlation, -.53 In this 
study, Indicated that the students 
whose reading abilities tended to match 
or exceed their ACE scores did better 
than students with Intelligence scores 
higher than their measured reading abil- 
ity. These results suggest, stated the 
author, that the testing instruments, the 
teaching instruments, and materials need 
to be re-examined if academic improvement 
is the goal of a college reading program. 

Spache (7) reviewed claims of magazine 
and newspaper reports regarding the work 
of the KaadlQg Dynamics Institute and 
presented student data collected before 
and after training by instructors of the 
Institute. Utilizing camera and compre- 
hension checks, he found that students 
show a small average rate gain of 20 to 
25 per cent; in the test selections the 
average rate was between four hundred 
to six hundred words per minute, with 
the fastest rate at 900 wsds per minute. 
In skimmlQg exercises various groups 
covered 1800 to 2400 words per minute; 
gains in comprehension were less than 5 
percent — averagiog about 70 percent; 
and comprehension in skindog was weak — 
averaging about 50 percent after train- 
ing. Contrary to sons reports, t i^ 
author, using eye movement records, found 
the students generally making one f ix- 
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atlon per line while skimming and not 
reading large portions of the page at a 
single fixation. Spache states that his 
findings and conclusions are not intended 
to disparage the work of the Institute, 
sinr.e some degree of reading improvement 
is attained by its pupils. His intent was 
rather to examine scientifically some 
of the newspaper and magazine reports 
regarding the Institute's methods and 
results. 

The effect of Wood's dynamic reading 
method was also Investigated by Liddle. 
(10). Fifty selected Junior students 
after 32 hours of instruction over a 
twelve week period were randomly assigned 
to an experimental and a control group^ 
Significant gains in rate were reported 
for the experimental group on both fictional 
and non-* fictional materials. No significant 
gains were achieved in comprehension and 
in the case of tfae fictional materials, 
a significant negative difference was 
reported by the experimental group. 
Reliabilities of the experimenter*constructed 
tests ranged from .46 to .69. 

A five-year project financed by a 
Carnegie grant and sponsored Jointly by 
the Brooklyn Public Library and Brooklyn 
College was described by Siegel. (16) 
There was no charge for the program 
the applicants were tested and then assigned 
to small groups* Topics relating to 
reading needs, interests, problems, atti* 
tudes, etc., were discussed. language 
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arts personnel, librarians and clinical 
psychologists participated in the program. 
Machines, workbooks and a vide varie^ 
of reading material were all in use. k 
reader's advisory staff was established 
to guide the students' outside reading 
according to their needs and interests. 

Approximately seventy per cent of 
those applying completed the course with 
an average group size of 8.2. Significant 
gains in both speed and comprehension 
were reported for most groups, though no 
actual data was included in this article* 
Gains in both speed and comprehension 
Vf^^re retained after a six^month interval* 
The greatest gains in reading achieve-* 
me It appeared to be associated with level 
of intelligence and age, the brighter 
and younger students making the greater 
gains. Group, sex, education or person* 
allty adjustment did not appear to be 
related to reading achievement. Almost 
2500 people applied for entrance, 145 
groups participating in all. Professional 
and clerical workers represented the 
bulk of those applying for and entering 
the program. Desire for increased rate 
and a better understanding of books was 
the princii>al motivation. Siegel con-* 
eluded his report with twelve suggestions 
Intended for the use in other joint pro- 
jects Involving libraries and local 
colleges. 
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In an exploratory study Wood (24) 
Investigated attrition as a criterion 
for evaluating non-credit college read- 
ing programs. His findings did not sup- 
port the hypothesis that attrition is 
associated with personality and motiva- 
tional characteristics of stuients. The 
second hypothesis, that attrition is- 
associated wi!:h certain measures of the 
instructional situation, received mod- 
erate confirmation. Significant findings 
included that dropouts were most frequent 
among students who had friends in classes, 
and also among those students whose 
classes met at eight a.m. or five p.m. 
Interestingly enough, and least significant 
(215) was the tendency for dropouts to 
occur in classes taught by experienced 
instructors. Seventy-eight per cent of 
the dropout group responding to a ques- 
tionnaire indicated their reason for drop- 
ping as follows: 42 per cent pressure 
of other activities; 27 per cent dis- 
satisfied with the course; and 31 per 
cent miscellaneous. Objective evidence 
of reading gain supported in a general 
way the pattern of the results of the 
questionnaire. Hovever, student reasons 
for dropping out did not significantly 
compare to measure of improvement In the 
course so as. to constitute an adequate 
criterion of evaluation. Intra-* class 
variables, the author suggests, need 
further control and manipulation to 
observe their effect on attrition. 
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Reading Habits, Traits & Characteristics 

Three studies were published relating 
to reading habits of college populations. 
In a questionnaire study of 256 Mississippi 
Southern students, Stalger (18) investi- 
gated the question, "Do college students 
read for pleasure?" Forty- two per cent 
of the respondents reported personal lib- 
raries' which Included one to twenty books. 
The great majority of the total group, 
however, brought only one to five books 
to school. Other fiiidlngs reported In- 
cluded that 46 per cent had read one t> 
five books the previous sumottr, while 17 
per cent had read none at all. Thirty- 
seven per cent had never or rarely used 
the college library for pleasure reading. 
Sixty-four percent of the total group 
suggested the title of the next books 
thry might read, while 86 per cent could 
recall the title of the last book they 
had read. A frequent complaint, reports 
Stalger, was that the student has no 
time for pleasure reading. Tet apparently, 
accordli^ to self t^eports, some students 
had found tins to read extensively* The 
author stated that his is a preliminary 
report on a much larger student sample, 
which will employ data on the backgrounds 
of each student. A further report, due 
to be published next year, will be of 
Interest in this regard. 

In another survey of 282 incoming 
Junior College Freshmen, Fortenberry (9) 
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found that 25 students devoted 28.8 minutes 
per day to newspaper reading. The prefer- 
ence of magazines read for non- school 
purposes was, in order: "Life," "Look," 
"Saturday Evening Post," and "Rftader's 
Digest," The parts of the newspaper 
preferred were local news columnists, 
sports, and current affairs. The author 
stated that his data were comparable to 
interests of similar populations in four- 
year degree-granting colleges. 

A survey (21) reporting books with- 
drawn during a ten-year period from a 
London University dormitory library indi- 
cated Waugh, Aldous Huxley and Greene^ 
in that order, were authors whose books 
were most borrowed. Hemingway, the first 
American author to appear on the list, 
was ranked in fourth position. Interest- 
ingly enough, two of the three most read 
books were authored by Hemingway, The 
four most read books were, in order: 
All Quiet on the Western Front , A Farewell 
to Arms . For Whom the Bell Tolls , and 
The Decaro eropi. An analysis of about 5,000 
library slips indicated that Arts and 
Science students who borrow averaged about 
five books each per term, 

A questionnaire study (14) of 467 
responding college librarians in 41 states 
concluded that college students are read- 
ing more non- required books and more 
quality non*£iction than their predecessors 
of ten years or more ago. Almost forty 
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per cent of the librarians believe that 
today. College students have better taste 
in reading. Thirty-one per cent, however, 
believe that their taste is worse. The 
Impact of the availability of quality paper 
backs was indicated by over 75 per cent of 
the librarians. Representative comments 
from the respondents as well as comparison 
of findings with a sample of bookstore 
managers were also presented. 

A survey (3) of more than 200 public 
libraries in cities of over 50,000 popu- 
lation, conducted by the American Library 
Association, concluded that adult book 
circulation had Increased 29 per cent in 
the last five years. Circulation growth 
is far greater in non-fictioa than in fic- 
tion, with much greater interest shown 
In science and technology than formerly. 
The most popular authors of fiction were 
Hemingway, Slaughter, Sonte, Uris and 
Michener. Twenty- seven per cent of the 
librarians also reported a growing inter- 
est in political conservatism, with 
more than 50 per cent of those reporting 
in the South and West commenting on this 
interest. A major finding indicated the 
impact of TV and the mass communications 
media on the use of the library and dir- 
ection of reading Interests. Information 
on avocational and geographical interests 
of library users was also reported by the 
50 per cent of librarians responding to 
the questionnaire. 
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Woolf (25), using the TAX, studied 
two matched groups of students, one 
reading up to capacl^ and the other with 
reading disability. Significant differ- 
ences in favor of the poorer readers were 
found in the following needs or traits: 
need - agression, need - nurturance, 
need - affiliation, and need • sentience. 
The forty- three poorer readex'3 were des- 
cribed as having feelings of inadequacy 
and failure, lacking affection, and were 
on the whole more inhibited, gloomy, and 
stereotyped than the group reading up to 
capacity. Generally, they tended to ex- 
press aggression in a passive and in- 
appropriate manner. The group reading 
up to their abilities were characterised 
by adjustment to their surro;uidings, 
realism in their aspirations ^ and ability 
to use aggression to rid themselves of 
tensions. Their aggression tended to be 
suited to the occasion and was usually not 
passive. Excerpts from the subjects' TAT 
responses were Included in the report. 

Skill Effects, Tests, Comprehension 
and Other Areas 

Speed of idea collecting, defined as 
the total process of reading and outlining, 
«ms investigated by Stone (20). Training 
was given sixty- two students in a study 
method involving motivation, identifying 
key i^nterlal and notetaking. 
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The experlnantal group gains signifi- 
cantly In outlining speed Increasing 
from 280 words per minute at the end 
of twelve additional trials. Changes 
in speed » the author concluded, were 
related to three variables of idea 
collecting: the level of detail « the 
degree of originality, and the cue 
system employed by the notetaker. 

Bloomer (1), in a study using the 
Cloze procedure in a non-credit remedial 
reading course, found a significant in- 
crease in reading conqprehension scores 
and in college grade average at the end 
of ti ^ year the students enrolled in the 
proftam. The control groups were em- 
ployed. The experimental group was re- 
quired to fill in fifty missing words 
in each of ten exercise levels with 96 
per cent accuracy. No significant rate 
increases were obtained between control 
and experimental groups. The author 
cautions against the use of such a pro- 
cedure with persons below the Junior 
high school reading level, but recommends 
its uSi) with adults having difficulty 
with readiotj comprehension. 

TWO studies relating reading to test- 
ing were published. Shlen (15) studied 
271 college students and concluded that 
timed group intelligence tests are not a 
more valid indicator of ability for superior 
readers than for retarded readers. Superior 
and retarded readers were defined 
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in teras of Iowa Comprehension scores. 
The short- form We chsler Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale was also administered to each 
Subject. Using the Wonder lie Personnel 
Inventory, he further concluded that the 
validity of the test does not decrease 
more for retarded readers than for sup- 
erior readers as testing time decreases. 
A final conclusion stated was that the 
partialing out of reading comprehension 
does not increase the validity of group 
intelligence tests. 

McCord (11), investigating changes in 
I.Q. scores after reading training, found 
gains of 19 and 11 I.Q. points in two stu- 
dent groups. Thirty- five hours of read- 
ing training were given each group. The 
first group was then administered the 
California Capacity questionnaire and 
the second group the short form of the 
California Mental Maturity test. After 
initial testing, no person in total sample 
was considered a problem reader. Since 
the study was not controlled and the 
groups were small, the results could only 
be considered as speculative. The author 
concludes, however, that a relationship 
between gain in I.Q, and participation in 
an adult reading course seems to be 
strongly indicated. 

Comprehension was investigated in 
three studies. Vernon (23) administered 
seven specially constructed tests of vo- 
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cabulary and reading in tiwo sessions to 
groups of 75 American and 108 British 
college students. A test In which the 
questions were not seen or answered' until 
after the completion of the reading of 
all of the passages appeared to measure 
a somewhat different ability from the 
conventional immediate comprehension test. 
It was found to be considerably more 
valid than the latter in the prediction 
of academic achievement. A further con- 
clusion stated that the writing of essay 
type answers to some of the tests did not, 
as had been hypothesized, involve a dif- 
ferent ability from the objective or 
multiple-choice type of response. British 
students, ou the objective type of ques- 
tion, however, demonstrated an t isophlc- 
tlcated and relatively unorganized approach. 
The author presumed that the familiarity 
of American students with the multiple 
choice type test constitutes a valuable 
study skill, and makes suspect the 
finding of a comprehension factor un- 
related to a vocabulary factor. In the 
case of the American students the com- 
prehension factor was f/^und to have low 
validity in predicting achievement. 
Among the British students its validity 
is slightly negative. 

Reporting the results of comprehension 
of prose materials when read silently and 
aloud, Collins (6) found significant re- 
sults in favor of the oral readers. In 
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this study two natched groups of San Josa 
City Collaga frashnian xaad savan passages 
of varying difficulty lavals. Collins 
suggasts that oral reading might wall be 
stressed in working with students with 
whom comprehension is a problem. 

Coleman, in another study (5) employ- 
ing the Cloze procedure, investigated 
the effect of shortening sentences on 
comprehension. Three versions of varying 
sentence length of three rather difficult 
prose passages were administad to nine 
groups. Students were given fifty seconds 
to read eacn passage and were asked 
immediately to fill in the Cloze test. 
The test consisted of original passages 
with every fifth word deleted. Slgnifi* 
cant comprehension improvement of about 
6 per cent was reported in favor of the 
short sentence versions. 

Ralatii/a to recent interest in cheai- 
leal and neural considerations in raadii^, 
Stalger reported a study (19) on the effect 
of a drug administered to a group of read* 
ars. Oaanol, a drug believed to heighten 
neural activity, was given to sixty pairs 
of retarded readers, among them twenty- 
two pairs of college sophomores. The 
students were tested by a portion of the 
Gates Reading Survey and a test of cleri- 
cal skills. The laboratory group received 
two doses of the drug per day during en 
eight week period. Though the findings 
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were not algnlflcant, clerical speed and 
accuracy Improved on each of three levels. 
Reading, however, vas not Influenced to 
any great extent. The author stated that 
further research nay eventually enable 
clinicians to prescribe drugs for certain 
students whose reading disabilities steonad 
from low levels of neural activity. 

McGord (12), described the psycho- 
galvanometer, an Instrument which measures 
changes In emotional level through 
activity of the sweat glands. Students 
are asked to free assoc:<Ate to stimulus 
words such as "teacher," "reading," 
"school," etc. Responses are measured 
according to a meter recordlqg the length 
of time to elicit the response, and the 
quality of the response given. He 
reported the InstruMnt to be useful as 
a means of assessing personality diagnosis 
of students in need of remedial reading 
help. 

Hartln (13) ecadled refinement of a 
Dale Chall readability fonnila. Sh^ 
indicated that the enormity of effort cur- 
rently required in measuring readability 
is a harrier to ^th research and appllca-* 
tlon. Using thi Dale Chall readability 
formula, ten hours, she states, is required 
to measure one 600 page textbook. Exam- 
ining eight colleges' introductory psy- 
chology texts, the author concluded that 
word samples drawn at fifty-page intervals 
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could, for practical considerations, re- 
place the ten-page interval samples required 
by the formula. For strictly research 
purposes, however, the author suggests 
that this shortening of the readability 
measure may not be Justified. 
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Reading Training for Industry 
by 

Leonard S. Braam 
Syracuse University 



At the Syracuse University Reading and 
Language Arts Center we are involved in 
virtually every phase of the leading 
area teacher training, diagnosis and 
remediation of reading problems for all ages, 
research, school programs, reading and Mudy 
diagnostic and improvement programs for 
college students, and development of efficient 
reading services for adults and industrial 
personnel. 

Since 1925 Syracuse University has 
offered a program in reading and study skill 
instruction for ite students. It has been 
only since the late 1940' s, however, and 
moxe specifically since the middle 1950' s 
that we have been directing a concerted 
effort to provide instruction in reading 
efficiencey for adult and industrial 
personnel. Space will not permit a complete 
description of the program, its philosophy and 
methodology, but let me att(2mpt at least 
a thumb nail sketch. 

Courses and programs for adults who are 
not full time students are sponsored and 
coordinated by, and for the most part are 
conducted at University College (Syracuse 
University's adult education division). In 
cooperation with the Syracuse Manufacturer's 
Association area business and industrial 
personnel are offered a Management Develop- 
ment Program designed to develop effective* 
ness in communications, supervision of men, 
and business management* 
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One half of this total program which 
is composed of four thirty-week segments 
is devoted to the area of personal effec- 
tiveness in communications. In addition to 
efficient reading this includes effective 
writing, efficient listening, effective 
speaking, supervision, and conference lead- 
ership courses. These courses are attended 
by representatives from various area manu- 
facturers and are held at University College. 

In addition, courses are also conducted 
for single companies. In such cases sessions 
are held in company provided facilities and 
usually on company time. 

Class size in both instances is limited 
to a maximum of 20 students who represent 
as nearly as possible the same level of 
company organization. The obviously helps 
to maintain some homogeneity in respect to 
educational background, general ability, etc. 
among the students. 

For both groups two- hour sessions are 
held once per week for a minimum of twelve 
weeks. For the Management Development 
students classes are held in the late 
afternoon or evening. For the single indus- 
tries classes are held at various times of 
the day. 

Our program is basically non-machine 
oriented although we do have, and to a very 
limited extent do use, machines. In our 
experience the limited improvement resulting 
from short, relatively widely-spaced ex- 
posures to machine use has not been sufficient 
to Justify their intensive use. In addition 
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we are much concerned with development 
of flexibility as a vital aspect of effic- 
ient reading as a basically intellectual 
or thinking process. In this respect we 
place heavy emphasis upon consideration of 
the purpose for reading, familiarity with 
the topic, and the difficulty or complexity 
of the printed material as these factors 
effect the reading rate and comprehension 
level of the efficient reader. In our 
opinion mechanical devices are too rigid 
and inflexible to lend themselves to an 
effective major role in this type of 
program for most participants. 

Instead we use all types of printed 
materials including the lowest level 
Reader's Digest Skill Builders, profess- 
ional journal articles, paperback novels, 
samples of daily routine letters and 
reports typical of those crossing the 
desks of our students, and various commer-* 
cially prepared high school and college 
reading improvement workbooks, (including, 
of course, Sheldon and Bream's Beading 
Improvement for Men and Women ir Industry ! ) 

Parenthetically, Let me emphasize 
that we strongly feel that material used 
to develop initial Increased reading rate 
should be of high interest level but very 
easy in respect to vocabulary, sentence 
structure and length, and concept content. 
Furthermore, this material should not 
present professional or job related, or 
emotional involvement* Nor should it be 
of the type which places the reader in a 
position of feeling undue responsibility for 
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acquiring new information. For eaumple, 
it does not appear psychologically sound to 
present individuals with material for the 
purpose of developing initial rate increase 
which tells them how to increase reading 
rate. Use of such material tends to place 
the individual in a position of being too 
concerned with new ideas, concepts, and 
content, to be able to focus adequately on 
development of rapid reading skills. 

We attempt to help our students develop 
some understanding of, and insight into, the 
various complexities of the reading process. 
We point out to them the common strengths 
and weaknesses of good and poor readers 
respectively, and the effects these charac- 
teristics have upon the reading process. 
We ^hen provide them with situations in 
which they can practice and gradually develop 
good reading patterns by applying reading 
skills to materials of various types and of 
increasing complexity. Each two-* hour session 
invariably includes three segments of the 
session but vdiich emphasize reading rate, 
comprehension and vocabulary. 

Although we feel that our programs 
have been in general quite successful there 
are still numerous questions which need to 
he resolved. For example, although we have 
found that for most individuals a period of 
less than twelve weeks duration does not 
produce satisfactory results within the for* 
mat of our program we are not yet sure what 
constitutes the optimum course duration. We 
almost always are confronted with the question 
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of what would some of these individuals 
do if we only had a few more weeks to 
continue working? What would happen if we 
could reassemble the group after, say a 
six month period, for another series of 
sessions? What would happen if we could 
iL..^t with our groups several times per week 
rather than only once? I am continually 
intrigued by the question of what factors 
and characteristics operate to cause some 
individuals to make almost immediate and 
tremendous changes In their reading patterns 
while It takes others weeks and perhaps 
months to evidence change: and if these 
factors can be identified, how and to what 
extent can we manipulate them to produce 
more rapid change? I am convinced that 
much of this is related to attitude and 
the degree to which individuals possess an 
Internal motivation to bring about change. 

Obviously we do not have the answers 
to provide an optimum program of instruction, 
but at the same time this in Itself is one 
of the most: chillenging aspects of the 
whole idea of improvement of reading 
efficiency* Results are sufficiently gra* 
tifying that they provide an Impetus to 
contintially Introduce innovations and 
strive for Improvement. 
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Reading Improvement at Firestone 

by 

Glen D. Cross 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 



In the fall of 1960, certain of our 
technical personnel Indicated an Interest 
In taking a Reading Improvement Course. 
Investigation was made of how we might 
proceed to use our own training personnel 
In putting on such a course. Various 
approaches and pieces of equipment were 
checked in this Investigation. After 
considering the different methods of 
putting on a Reading Improvement Program^ 
It was finally decided to contact Dr. 
Peter J. Hampton » Director of the Psychol-* 
oglcal Services Division of the University 
of Akron» and ask him to conduct the 
course for us. Ue had previously used 
Dr. Hampton In some psychological 
testing programs. 

Dr. Hampton was agreeable to putting 
on st.ch a course on our plant premises » 
having done so for other industrial firms 
previously. 

Invitations then were sent to selected 
technical personnel to attend a planning 
meeting relative to the Reading Improve-* 
ment Program. As a result of this meet-* 
tag^ we had sixty requests t^ take the 
course. Inasmuch as Dr. Hampton did not 
feel that be could handle more than forty-* 
four at one time^ the additional sixteen 
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appllcante were promised that another course 
would be made available to them later « 

The course started Immediately and was 
given onc<i a week after working hours 
from 5:00 p.m. to 6:30 p.m. The course 
consisted of twelve sessions and all em- 
ployees who successfully completed It were 
refunded the tuition cost for the course. 

To date, we have had three groups com- 
plete the program, with a total of 118 
graduates. The entire enrollment In the 
first two groups was made up of technical 
personnel 9 wheree.^ the third group con- 
sisted of twenty-five non-technical per^ 
•eomel in a total nt^mber of thirty-six. 

We ha%e not as yet publicized the pro- 
gram generally in order ta^#btaln appli- 
cants for it since we did net want to 
turn dewn a large number who could not 
get into the program at a particular time. 

The reception to the course has been 
excellent and we have had no coiiq»laints 
as €• the course content or as to how it 
has been put on. The attendance has been 
nearly perfect except for unavoidable 
absencje^ due to illness or in cases where 
employees have been sent out of towu on 
company business. 

The following table shows the Increaaa 
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In reading speed of the 118 graduates of 
the course: 



With the great increase in reading 
speedy one would assume that there would 
be a substantial decrease in comprehension. 
We do find that there is a loss of com- 
prehension in some cases. However, the 
comprehension of 29.6 per cent of those 
taking the program has remained the same 
or Improved at the increased reading 
speed. Another 44.1 per cent had only 
a slight loss In comprehension. 

We have had some outstanding examples 
of individual Improvement as follows: 

1. Reading speed increased from 250 
woids per minute to 600 words 
(140 per cent) at no loss in 
comprehens ion • 

2. Eeading speed increased from 328 
words per minute to 1,000 words 



P ev Cent Increase 
I n Reading Speed 



Percentage of Tota l 
Enrollment Taking 
Program 



0-50 Per Cent 
51-100 Per Cent 
101-150 Per Cent 
151-200 Per Cent 



35.6 Per Cent 
38.1 Per Cent 
20.3 Per Cent 
4.2 Per Cent 
1.7 Per Cent 



201 or Over Per Cent 
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(205 per cent) with no loss in 
comprehens Ion • 

3, Reading speed increased from 328 
words per minute to 500 words (53 
per cent) with an increase of 82 
per cent in comprehension, 

4, Reading speed increased from 550 
words per minute to 1^400 words 
(155 per cent) with a loss of 
only 25 per cent in comprehension. 

5, Reading speed increased from 407 
words per minute to 890 words (119 
per cent) with loss of only 11 per 
cent in comprehension. 

We feel that the program has been quite 
successful to date and plan to continue 
it and make it available to more of our 
people. With the tremendous amount of 
reading that is going over the desks of 
our employees » it is necessary that they 
be equipped to r^iA with at least a fair 
amount of speed if they are to complete 
their work load successfully. Anything 
that we can do in our training efforts to 
help them accomplish this^ we feel» is 
most desirable. 
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Reading Training in Industry 
by 

Byron L. Svetlik 
Western Reserve University 



In establishing and conducting a reading 
improvement program in an industrial setting, 
one must consider two Important facets of 
such a program. One of these is the useful- 
ness of the program in terms of real improve- 
ment in effective reading for the participant. 
The other facet concerns the very practical 
problem of establishing the length of the 
course so that the busy executive is able 
to derive maximum benefit from the training 
in spitt of frequent interruptions in his 
practic«^ schedule, and in spite of his find- 
ing it impossible to attend some oi the 
classes. In any program of ten to fourteen 
sessions, we find executives who must drop 
out due to conflicting schedules and still 
others who fail to attend some of the meetings. 

In view of this, the instructor should 
realize that his end result must be a compro- 
mise between the idealized goals of the train- 
ing and the availability of the executive to 
attend classes. Dr. McConihe (1) has reported 
in the Journal of the American Society of 
Training Directors on the effectiveness of a 
brief four-meeting-reading training program. 
This program resulted in a mean gain of 90Z 
in reading speed for the participants, with 
no loss in comprehension. Subsequent to this, 
we developed our Executive Reading Programs 
and In-Company Training Programs around the 
concept that reading skills can be effectively 
enhanced with brief training if two assump- 
tions can be made. First, that the participant 
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possesses fundamentally sound reading skills. 
Secondly, that because the Trainee has good 
reading skills ve can help hin. develop habits 
which will lead to more flexibility in his 
approach to reading and consequently to 
increased speed and comprehension, or both. 
The main point is that we are certainly hot 
teaching the student to read in a short 
program; but we can change his set toward 
reading. We get the student to utilize 
what skills he has more effectively. This 
is the goal of a brief program. 

Let us see how these assumptions 
determine the length and content of such a 
training program. The Executive Reading 
Training Programs at our center are six 
sessions in length, and the In*Company Train- 
ing Programs are seven sessions, including 
a preliminary meeting. Each session is two 
hours in length. The group size is limited 
to 15 for the Executive Programs and to no 
more than 25 for the In-Compaiqr Prograns. 
This maximizds individual attention to each 
participant, which is an all- important con- 
sideration in any reading training program. 
No natter hoirwell you try to equate the 
reading skills of the group members, you 
always have some relatively poor readers 
as well as some relatively excellent readers 
as compared to the average of tha group. 

The participants' reading skills are 
evaluated usii^ the Coopexative Readii^ 
Test C2 (Foxm T) and a rate check. Regard- 
ing the use of mechanical equipment. Rate- 
ometers are provided for each member. These 
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are used with material of Interest to the 
reader which is of appropriate reading diffi- 
culty level. The pacers used betveen sessions 
are devices to keep the reader moving along. 
The FerceptoScope is used in class to give 
the student practice with tachistoscopic 
presentation of digits and phrases. Also a 
selection from the film series of stories 
is given under progressively faster speeds. 
The purpose is to compare hov the trainee 
reads under controlled conditions with his 
reading speed under free reading conditions. 

Intersessional reading assignments are 
provided for practice and to illustrate 
important areas in the reading skills dis- 
cussed in class. Between sessions the student 
uses workbooks containing short selections. 
The workbook is used by the student to obtain 
a frequent check on his rate and comprehension. 
It is important that the student have limned- 
iate feed-back as to his success in terms of 
what comprehension he is holding at this 
present speed » or at the higher speed he is 
attempting to master. 

Short reading tests are given weekly in 
clacks to evaluate the members rate and 
comprehension. This data is graphed so 
that the reader has a current record of his 
achievement. 

The reading materials employed in class 
ai^ not at a high difficulty level. The 
difficulty level probably runs between the 
8th and 12th grades. The reader can achieve 
success rather easily in reading at high 
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speed and with good comprehension; this in 
turn usually leads to greater effort on the 
part of the participant. Another benefit 
for the reader that he will utilize later 
is the practice he gets in developing ade- 
quate eye movements to enable him to read 
at high speeds. 

The whole idea is to get the reader 
accustomed to rapidly reading through a 
piece of writing. This we believe will 
help change the reader's attitude toward 
reading from the feeling that he must use 
a slow, deliberate, plotting thorough 
reading procedure on every piece of writing 
to a more flexible and thoughtful approach 
where he underjtakes minimum reading to 
select only the information he desires. 

In order to help the reader further 
develop this thoughtful and flexible 
approach toward reading, basic information 
about 'he reading act is discussed. In 
the lecture-discussion part of the course 
we cover such things as the relationship 
between purpose, rate and comprehension; 
the importance of determining your purpose 
before reading an article; key words; phrase 
reading; transitional words; how to handle 
scientific articles, and critical reading. 
It is obvious that we cannot go into detail 
in every area, but we can make the reader 
aware of the importance of some of the things 
that underlie good reading skills. We have 
found that reviewing the elements of organi- 
zational structure and arrangement in writing 
particularly helpful. Each article provi^i^d 
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for main idea reading in the intersessional 
assignments is analyzed for its organizational 
structure as well as its main idea. 

In short, we utilize easy reading mater- 
ial to get the reader up to high speeds with 
good comprehension, teach the reader various 
reading techniques and give them practice 
under controlled conditions so that following 
the course they are ready to practice 
independently with difficult material to 
further refine their reading skills. 

As yet, we have not undertaken a statist- 
tical analysis of the results of this approach 
toward reading training. However, I have 
selected relevant data from our files and 
computed an average gain in words-* per-minute 
and changes in comprehensio:t^« For two 
industrial programs for which we had com- 
parable data (these programs are tailored to 
the need of the group, consequently the same 
tests are not always used) with a sample of 
34 cases. In a seven- session training program, 
the participant*: showed ^n 84Z increase in 
speed with no change in comprehension. 
Analysis of the data from our Executive 
Classes at the Reading Center taken from the 
last few years, based on a sample of 103, 
showed that the mean gain in speed was 98Z 
for the six-session class, with the readers* 
comprehension changing from 73X to 70Z. 
Short reading tests were used to evaluate 
the readers' gain in words-per-minute and 
comprehension level. The drop-out in bcth 
of these programs was negligible. 
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Finally, I would like to note some 
recurring problems. The Executives report 
they would like to be able to make a 
daily check on their speed and comprehen* 
8 ion. To meet this need, we are at present 
considering selecting a workbook with suffi- 
cient short selections to enable him to 
use three or more of these a night for 
evaluating his achievement, and Just as 
Important, for pre^ctice. 

Another problem that crops up is the 
differing status levels of the participants 
in the In-Company programs. Unless care* 
fully controlled, this leads to very 
unresponsive groups no one is likely 
to challenge the Chairman of the Board 
about the correctness of a main idea. 

Still another problem comes from the 
fact that reading training has become some- 
thing of a fad. Some individuals register 
for these programs because it is "the thing 
to do" rather than from a sincere desire 
to improve their reading skills. These 
Individuals want to treat fiuch programs 
as lecture courses and can find thouMnde 
of reasons not to practice. This is regally 
a problem of internal motivation. 

Finally, there are the membajcrs of a 
training group who fall at the extreme 
ends in the range of reading skills 
either high or low. Yet for various reasons 
it is Inadvisable to drop out these members 
from a training group. Providing special 
materials and varying the training methods 
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to accommodate these cases can make 
administrative detail prohibitive. 

1, McConihe, Esther J,, "A New Approach 

to Industrial Reading Training," Journal 
of American Society of Trainina 
Directors, II, May- June, 1957, 30-33, 
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Reading and Study Skills: A Balance 
by 

Mrs. Herbert £. Ketcham 
Lafayette College 



I wouH like to sh4re with you some of 
my thoughts about the ideal balance between 
reading and study skills In the typical non- 
credit course given for incoming freshmen who, 
through screening tests, might be presumed to 
encounter some academic problems in the course 
of their freshman year. To do this, it seems 
best to me to review the development of our 
reading and study course at Lafayette College 
with an analysis of the changes in the course 
over the years, the reasons for those changes, 
and' t^e results of thos^*. changes. 

First, however, let me tell you a bit 
about Lafayette College. It is an all male 
college of 1600 students situated within one 
hundred miles of Hew York City in Eaton, Penn- 
sylvania. It offers degrees in liberal arts, 
sciences, and engineering. The student body 
is largely made up of men from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York, although many 
students do come from 30 other states and 
many foreign countries* 

Back in February, 1954, when I first 
began the program at lafayette, no one among 
the faculty or the administration knew anything 
about what he wamted taught in this course* 
All that I was told was that the program was 
supposed to reduce Attrition of our freshman 
class* I am certain that thin point IB upper- 
most in the minds of most administrators when 
they agree to initiate such program* Host 
of us are Judged by whether or not we can show 
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^jnprovement Id freshmen grades and the reduc- 
tion of attrition in the freshman class. 
Whether or not this is a valid way to judge 
a reading and study program is a debatable 
question beyond the scope of this paper. How- 
ever, it is one aspect of the program which 
can readily be checked. 

In the early stages of development of 
the Reading and Study program at Lafayatte, 
classes of 10 students each met three times 
a week for seven weeks. Emphasis was placed 
primarily on Reading Skills. These included 
the following: 

1. How to read for main idea. 

2. How and when to read for detail. 

3. How to Improve reading vocabulary. 

4. How to outline and summarize. 

5. How to evaluate what is read. 

6. How to read for Implications. 

7. How to adjust reading rates. 

Classes were conducted by the lecture- 
demonstration- practice method. Practice was 
given in res'^ing workbooks and regular college 
textbooks. Machiues were used but only for 
their motivational value. 

Students who w^re enrolled in the reading 
program were very enthusiastic and almost all 
of them showed remarkable improvement in rate, 
comprehersion, and vocabulary according to 
standardized tests > Three typical students 
were as follows: 

Student A, 26 year old Freshman, Veteran 
Speed 130 words per minute - 329 words per minute 
Comprehension 80 percentile - 82 percentile 
Vocabulary 53 percentile - 80 percentile 
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Student B, 18 year old Fresboian 
Speed 130 words per minute - 410 words per minute 
Comprehension 25 percentile - 78 percentile 
Vocabulary 60 percentile - 80 percentile 

Studenc C» 16 year old Freshman, Ford Foundatiou 
Student - entered college after two years of 

High School. 

Speed 251 words per minute - 508 words per minute 
Comprehension 70 percentile * 90 percentile 
Vocabulary 90 percentile - 93 percentile 



Beginning with the freshman class enter* 
Ing in September » 1955 *- that the Class of 
*59 - all freshmen were tested and those in 
the lowest quarter of the class on the Co-op 
Reading Test were recommended for the Reading 
and Study Course. First term course grades of 
those who took the course were studied in detail 
to determine whether the Reading and Study Course 
was effective in reducing failure. The following 



chart indicates the 


result of this study: 




Class of '59 


Class of '59 




as 'a whole 


Students in 






lead Ins & Study 


No failures 


581 


501 


1 failure 


221 


15X 


2-5 failures 


20X 


351 



It was apparent that the Reading and Study 
Course helped students somewhat » but not to the 
desired extent. If only 201 of the class as a 
whole had nult;..pie failures » then certainly 351 
of those taking the Reading and Study Course 
should not have had multiple failures. 
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I began to search for ways to improve the 
results of the Reading and Study Course, at 
least in this area. First of all, the course 
was lengthened to a full semester, twice a week. 
Secondly, study skills were introduced by the 
u«e of lectures on the following: 

1. SQ 3 & method of study. 

2. Taking Lecture Notes. 

3. Making Reading Notes. 

4. Studying for an Examination. 

5. Taking an Essay Examination. 

The results of this change were studied 
with the class of '60. These results nay be 
sunmarlzed as follows; 





Class of *60 


Class of '60 




as a whole 


taking Reading 
and Study 


No failures 


58Z 


53.51 


1 failure 


28X 


321 


2*5 failures 


141 


14* 51 



This was a distinct iB9*:.:>vement over the 
results of the strictly reading program^ espec-* 
ially in the nultlple failure group. However, 
it still was not Just right. 



Again changes *were made to try to improve 
the performance of those students taking the 
Read log and Study Course. Through a more or 
less trial and error m.>thod, I finally hit upon 
a system which has proved to be the optimum for 
our students. This involves spending the first 
seven weeks of the coi^rse entitely on study 
skills. However, the strictly lecture method 
for presenting these skills was abandoned. In- 
stead of this the first class meeting of each 
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week was devoted to presenting, in Infozntoal 
lecture-discussion style, certain principles 
of study* The second class meeting was devoted 
to individual guided practice on the presented 
skill* Recorded college lectures were listened 
to and a comparison of notes taken was made. 
Notebooks of individual students were analyzed 
and changes were suggested where necessary. 
Students' textbooks notes were scrutizined and 
suggestions for changes were given if necessary. 
Guided practice was giveu in writing typical 
essay answers to examination questions. Stu-* 
dents were helped to analyze their own returned 
essay exams to determine the weaknesses and 
strengths of their answers. The following list 
included the study skills presented; however, not 
all skills were presented to all sections for 
example, foreign language study was presented 
only to arts and science students. 

1. Studying a textbook such as History, 

Economics or Religion. 

2. Studying a textbook such as 

Mathematics or Science. 

3. Studying a foreign language. 

4. Analysis of Literary Writing: Essays 

Short Stories, Novels, Drama, 
awd Poetry. 

5. Taking Notes. 

6. Studying for Examinations. 

7. Taking an Essay Examination. 

Each of these skills was then practiced by 
the Ftudents under guidance. Then the second 
seven weeks of the semester was devoted to the 
following reading skills: 

1. Determining the main idea of 
paragraphs, sections, chapters, 
and essays. 
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2. Skimming and selective reading. 

3. Remembering important details. 

4. Adjusting rate to suit the 

material read. 

5. Developing a good reading vocabulary. 

6. Reiidlng between the lines and 

recognizing tone. 

7. Critical reading. 

These skills were taught by the lecture- 
demonstration-practice method using articles 
from Atlanti c, Harpers , SBA Reading Laboratory 
Level IV A, :;osper and Griffin's Toward Better 
Reading Skill , and textbooks from common 
courses. Again^ machines were used occasion- 
ally. However y they were found to be less 
effective in improving speed than the use of 
skijmntng and intensive reading under time 
pressure. 

Course grades of students in the Class of 
*62 who took thife* greatly revised Reading and 
Study Course were studied to determine the 
effectiveness of the new Reading and Study 
Course. The following table shows the results: 





Class of *62 


Class of *62 




as a whole 


taking Reading 






and Study 


No failures 


66. 3X 


67.6X 


1 failure 


20.71 


271 


2-5 failures 


13X 


10. 4X 



At last, the results were what we had 
hoped for students taking the Reading and 
Study Course were approximately the same as 
the class as a whole in first term grades. 
In fact, with the class of '62, students in 
the Reading and Study Course were a fraction 
better! Finally, the optimum had been reached. 
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For the past four years, the Reeding and 
Study Course has £0} loved the pattern set 
for the Class of '62. Vlth slight variations, 
the results for each class continue about the 
sasie as the class of *62. 

Admittedly, this report Is about one 
Reading and Study program in one college. 
Hovever, the course has alvays been taught 
by the sane person since Its Inception, and 
this in Itself keeps one factor constant. 
Over the years, more than 1200 freshmen have 
taken the Reading and Study Course at 
Lafayette. This would seem a large enough 
number to give some credence to the results. 

To summarize, at Lafayette College, 
ve have found that seven veeks of a study 
skills t0*jght by lecture**dlscusslon«practlce 
followed by seven veeks of reading skills 
taught by lecture-demonstration-practice 
give the optimum results in improving 
freshmen grades and reducing attrition In 
the freshman class. 
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The Inportance of Structured Outside Assigaments 

by 

James I* Brown 
University of Minnesota 



Every teacher of reading faces essen- 
tially the sane probleii — that of achieving 
oaxlaum results within the normal limits 
of our educational system* Noxnally, 
academic conventions detemlne the exact 
number of class periods available* Further- 
more, each teacher realizes that he has 
only a limited amount of time for any one 
subject* 

To achieve maximum results » a teacher 
must make the best possible use of all 
available class time as %rell as of all 
available outside assignment time* This 
poses some crucial questions* Uhat, 
exactly, is the relative Importance of 
these two msjor factors? Is an hour in 
class worth more, less, or about the same as 
an hour outside of class spent in working 
out an as^igmuent? What kinds of assign- 
ments are >ctually most productive? 

Before e-:;amining evidence bearing on 
these questions, certain pertinent aspects 
of the freshman conmunication program at 
the University of Minnesota should be 
described briefly, since that program 
provides the setting for the first data 
to be reported* 
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The most distinguishing feature of the 
program is perhaps its flexibility a 
flexibility which permits the meeting of 
a wide variety of students needs and 
abilities. This flexibility is evidenced 
in the number and type of courses as well 
as in the avoidance of any set sequence 
for the six courses making up the program. 
There are four "emphasis" courses, one 
for each of the four communication ski .Is 
of reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing. These are for students with specific 
deficiencies which require special 
attention or emphasis. 

All incoming students are given a 
silent reading test, a listening compre* 
hension test^ a departmental writing test, 
and a speech rating. On the basis of 
these test scores and related data, stu* 
dents are sectioned according to their 
needs and abilities into vone of the six 
courses. Students scoring below average 
in any of the four skills areas are 
assigned to the appropriate emphasis 
course. At the end of the quarter, they 
are re-tested in the area of emphasis 
and in any other area where they were 
Initially below average. 

As can be seen, the freshman comminl* 
catlon program is, in a sense, like the 
experimental- control type of experimental 
design. For example, those in the listen- 
ing > writing, and speaking sections who 
were also below average readers are re- 
tested in reading at the end of the quarter, 
along with those who took the special 
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readlxig-empbasls course. In terms of 
reading Improvement, they are a ready- 
made control group, the reading students 
being the experimental. 

Oyer the years, In checking the effec* 
tlveness of our Instruction In reading 
here at Minnesota, we have tried to take 
full advantage of this aspect of our 
freshman program. For example, an early 
check made use of two forms of the Diag- 
nostic Reading Test as pre-test and post- 
test measures. Students In the reading 
sections made up an experimental group, 
those from the other sections making up 
the control. Data were obtained In the 
three major areas of reading efficiency — 
rate, comprehension, and vocabulary. 

Average Percentile Rank Results 





Rate 








Pre 




Post 


Experimental 


26.5 


to 


86.5 


Control 


57.5 


to 


78.3 




Comprehens ion 




Pre 




Post 


Experimental 


15.5 


to 


67.3 


Control 


37.1 


to 


61.0 
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Vocabulary 



Pre 



Post 



Exper imenta 1 14 • 5 



to 



29.7 



Control 



39.5 



to 



50.4 



Examinations of these results show that 
the reading instruction was most helpful 
in increasing rate. Here the below average 
readers in the reading sections made an 
average percentile rank gain of 60» as 
compared '^ith 20.8 for the others, 
approximately three times as much improve- 
ment. In fact, in one quarter's time the 
poor readers were reading much more sapidly 
than the one* time better readers from the 
other sections, despite soma further 
Improvement on their part. 

Improvement in comprehension was not 
as marked, the reading group making a 
51.9 average percentil^i rank gain as 
compared with 23.9 for the others * over 
twice as much Improvement. Results in 
the area of vocabulary were least satis* 
factory. Here joth the experimental and 
control groups made almost identical 
progress 15.2 as compared with 14.9, 
a difference of only .3 in favor of those 
takipg the reading training. 

These results threw into sharp focus 
the question of how, within the limited 
number of class periods and out*of-class 
time available, vocabulary could be taught 
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more effectively, vlthout eacrlf Icing any 
of the gains already being achieved In 
rate and comprehension? 

Gradually over the next seven years, 
certain changes were Introduced and studied. 
They Involved trying several different 
vocabulary-^bulldlng aids for out-*of-*class 
use as well as developing a Master Word 
Series for use in class, a series which 
combined tachistoscoplc training with 
vocabulary so as to contribute in more 
than one way to Increased reading 
efficiency. 

A re-* check was then made within the 
same communication program framework, 
this time using the Nelson-^Denny Reading 
Test. Percentile norms based on our 
Incomliig freshman population were used, 
as was the case with the earlier Diag- 
nostic Test explorations. Again, reading- 
emphasis cases were compared with cases 
from the other emphasis sections. 

The improved results in vocabulary 
were gratifying. Sf.udents in the reading 
courses were now improving more than twice 
as much in vocabulary as those in the 
other sections, where it was given little 
or no direct attention. While the read- 
ing students faced a major weakness in 
that area to begin with, averaging at the 
19th percentile, in one quarter they had 
moved up to the 43rd percentile — almost 
to the average — a 24 percentile rank 
gain. 
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Average Percentile Rank Results 
in Vocabulary 



Pre Post Galas 



Reading Cases: 


14.5 


to 


29.7 


or 


15.2 


Control Cases: 


35.5 


to 


50.4 


or 


14.9 








1958 








Pre 




Post 




Gains 


Reading Cases: 


19 


to 


43 


or 


24 


Control Cases: 


43 


to 


53 


or 


10 



Although different tests were used for 
Che two checks, the Initial percentile 
ranks suggest a close similarity. Over 
the seven-*year ptvrlod slight changes In 
the caliber of Incoming students and in 
the composition of the sections could 
more than account for the initial differ-* 
ence 14.5 as compared with 19 for the 
reading cases and 35.3 as compared with 
43 for the control • In both years the 
average initial percentile rank difference 
between the two groups was quite close 
21 as compared with 24. 

The improved results came from both in 
and out of class changes. Part of the 
effort, during this time, was concentrated 
on discovering which of seven different 
vocabulary- building aids gave best out* 
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of-*cla88 improvement. Bather than require 
each student to spend a set amount of 
time with the aid of his choice, it was 
thcqght best, at this stage, to take a 
relatively free and unstructured approach. 
If students were given no set assignments 
but encouraged to use the aid as often as 
possible, it was thought that a clearer 
picture of its usefulness might evolve. 
If it were of genuine interest, the student 
would tend to give it more use. If it were 
dull, he would tend to neglect it. In 
short, peimissiveness should accent the 
presence of such Important factors as 
interest and resulting motivation. 

The only report, therefore, that the 
students were asked to make was of the 
number of hours spent using the aid, 
together with a subjective rating of its 
apparent usefulness on a five-point sc^le. 
Steps were taken to separate the report 
from class grade so that more accuracy 
would be insured. 

An analysis of results indicated that 
those using workbook type aids were 
getting somewhat better results than 
those using a regular text. It was also 
noted that with two of the aids a dic- 
tionary was iudispensable. In terms of 
average gain, the top two were these 
dictionary-oriented aids, suggesting 
that this, too, may be an excellent 
criterion to keep in mind when selecting 
a vocabulary text. These findings began 
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to suggest what kinds of outside assign- 
ments were most productive and merited 
further exploration. 

With the below-average reader receiving 
the attention up to this point, it seemed 
time to turn to the above average student 
and our Efficient Reading courses. Here, 
too, there were some natural experimental- 
control type situations to take advantage 
of. Efficient Reading (Rhetoric 47) is 
a regular three<*credit course for average 
or above average readers, sections being 
offered every quarter. During the regular 
school year, it meets three times a week 
for ten weeks. During the summer session, 
it meets five times a week for five weeks, 
with five fever class periods, usually. 
In the evening, there are sixteen regular- 
ly scheduled sections offered through 
the Extension Division. Here the course 
runs on a semester basis, meeting once a 
week for seventeen weeks, almost two 
hours a week. In addition, there are 
two modified forms one a special short' 
course for industry, an hour and a half 
a week for twelve weeks, the other an 
Educational TV course, a half hour a 
week for twelve weeks. In terms of class 
time, the range is from six to slightly 
over twenty- eight hours of classroom 
instruction. 

In the previous explorations, major 
concern was over the student with below- 
average vocabulary. The students in 
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various Efficient Reading sections were 
average and above. Did they have room 
for further improvement when at the start 
of the course they averaged from the 37th 
percentile up to the 70th? Evidence from 
the freshman program for those with better 
vocabularies showed more limited gains 
than those achieved by the below-average 
students. They moved from the 35«Sth to 
the 50.4th percentile and from the 43rd 
to the 53rd. How much more improvement 
could be expected from more in class and 
oit of class attention? 

To investigate this further it was 
decided to use a single specific vocabu- 
lary aid with two '^f the five groups, the 
others to serve as informal control 
sections. By this time a new dictionary- 
oriented workbook text was available — 
Building a Better Vocabulary > by Brown and 
Salisbury — * embodying some of the 
patterns and format suggested in the earlier 
research. The results are indicated on 
the next page. 

Here the move was made toward less 
peml8sl\7e and raove structured assign- 
sients. Every student usli^ the text was 
given an assignment sheet to guide him 
as he worked along. Specific assignments 
were made, the texts handed in upon comple- 
tion. For the shorter summer session and 
the regular sections the assignments 
were identical » except that in the summer 
the students had only five instead of ten 
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weeks to complete them. The assignments 
sheet specified the purpose of each 
assignment block an attempt to provide 
even more highly structured guidance. 

These changes in the out-*of-class 
assignments made a noticeable difference — 
leading to over twice the percentile rank 
improvement of other sections. Further- 
more, even those in industry where the 
group was at the 70th percentile rank at 
the beginning, stixl had room for continued 
growth. They moved up ten percentile 
ranks, on the average, to the 80th 
percentile, with only the Master- Word 
Series of Tachistoslides as in-class 
instruction and no outside assignments. 
For the TV Series it was not possible to 
use any parts of the Master- Word Series. 

With vocabulary development, more and 
more evidence seemed to b»i accumulating 
to point up the distinct value of closely 
structured outside assignments. The next 
question was whether this was equally 
true In the areas of rate and comprehen- 
sion. Could tb^se also be Improved by 
much closer attention to the out-o£* class 
assignments? 

To explore this further it was 
decided to make use of comparisons surround- 
ing the TV Series, since this provided the 
best chance of tryiug out some of the 
changes suggested by the previous research. 
This meant tLat the difference between 
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the first, second, and third complete 
series of Efficient; Reading done for TV 
was more drastic than for any of the 
other courses* ' 

The first Efficient Reading course to 
be given over Educational TV was televised 
early In 1960 over Channel 2, KICA. Minn- 
esota Mining, sponsors of the series, 
decided to repeat the series toward the 
end of that same year, since they had bad 
over a thousand requests for record sheets 
and text for the course when first tele- 
vised. For this first series there was 
a degree of structuring. One sheet 
pro^/^ided directions for the preliminary 
<ind final check of flexibility, listed 47 
selections to be read over the twelve* 
week period, and provided space for 
entering the pre^and post* test results. 

About a year later, Channel 2 decided 
to Institute the Minnesota Industry's 
Schoo: of the Air (MISOEA). They wanted 
to include Efficient Reading as one of 
the first offerings. This provided an 
ideal opportunity to check a difference 
in structuring, since the new MISOTA 
Series was to be almost identical with the 
earlier two in terms of what would be 
presented over the air. The major and 
only important difference would be in 
the structuring of the outside asslgnmen,t8. 

To permit more meaningful compariaoms, 
the sar^ six selections from the required* 
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text, Efficient Beading > Alternate Edition, 
were assigned for the initial and final 
check of flexibility. Furthermore, these 
same selections were also used with the 
same type of directions for our regular 
Extension Division sections. 

Since flexibility seems a particularly 
desirable goal for adults to seek, the 
vaiious sections of Efficient Reading 
begin and end with a three- fold check of 
flexibility. They are to read one selec-* 
tion at what they would call their normal 
rate, with normal attention to comprehen-* 
sion. This means that they are not to read it 
faster or slower than they would normally 
read, nor with more or less atteii1;lon tor 
meaning. This is an attempt to get a 
grass root level check of performance. 
Next they were directed to read one of 
the three selections ocice only for best 
possible comprehension, rate being noted 
but considered as incidental. Finally, 
they were told to read a third selection 
as rapidly as possible to check their top 
reading ratii:. Here^ comprehension was 
checked but was not to be placed , 
uppermost . 

These three situations formed the 
basis fcr the next comparisons. At the 
. end of the first TV series, the importance 
of outside practice was brought drama- 
tically to the fore« The students 
wen grouped into three groups those 
readlQg nine or less of the 47 outside 
readings, and those readitug 31 or more 
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of the outside readings assigned. When 
the two extremes were compared, the exact 
value of Outside practice was obvious. 

As can be seen, those supplementing 
the TV class instruction by doing approx- 
imately three practice readings a Veek fpr 
twelve weeks made up to five times the 
increase in rate as those doing fewer 
than one a week and, in comprehension, 
gains up six times those made by the 
other group. These findings formed the 
basis for the re- structuring steps made 
with the new MISOTA Series. 

The first change was actually in the 
nuniber of assigned selections. This was 
raised from the previous 47 to 60, all 
from the same text. With the amount of 
practice raised 28 per cent, it would 
seem reasonable to expect the final results 
for the new MISOTA Series would be approx- 
imately 28 per cent better, other things 
beixig equal. Gains over and beyond that 
point might well be attributable to the 
other changes involving degree of 
structuring of outside assignments. 

Here an attempt was made to go as far 
toward structuring and away from permiss- 
iveness as possible. ToWard that end a 
special 32-page Study Guide was prepared 
to accompany the text and provide detailed 
directions for the reading of the weekly 
assignments. To give the 
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viewers a feeling of more respoarlblllty 
for getting the assignments done, they 
were given ^n 11-page assignment sheet 
packet. Each sheet contained blanks for 
entering the rate, comprehension and 
vocabulary scores for selections assigned. 
They were told to fill this sheet out 
immediately upon completing the assignment 
and mall it in« i:ogether with any commsnts or 
questions that bad come up. Obviously, this 
was structurins carried to extreme lengths. 
They vere told vhi^t to do, how to do it, 
and when and where to report their results. 

Considering class time, the six-hour 
MISOTA TV Series with its highly structured 
assignments brought generally better re- 
sults than the 18-hour short course (12 
session) but not as good results as the 
longer 17-session evening class, with 28 
hours of class time. In short, when class 
cime is at a premium, specially structured 
outside assignments can apparently compen- 
sate in part for that limitation. 

This prepares the way for a closer look 
at structuring pattems, another area i^lch 
needs very thorough investigation. In the 
MISOIA Series, for example, what kinds of 
structuring vere used? 

Suppose we begin by looking mare close- 
ly at the initial and final flexibility 
checks. As a matter of fact, this stru- 
ctured assignment vas the first to point 
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up the value of a somevfaat different 
approach. Up to that time students had 
been told to try to read each assigned 
^3adlDg with better comprehension and in- 
creased speed - to practice better read- 
ing habits^. Then to the same assigned 
readings a new re- structured framework 
was added, which introduced a reason or 
purpose over and beyond attempts to read 
more efficiently. Would this be likely 
to make any difference in results? After 
all students would still be reading the 
identical selections in about the same 
amount of time. The noticeable heighten- 
ing of student interest resulting from 
the re- structuring into a flexibility 
check suggested this was an area 
deserving close scrutiny. 

To explore this further, a similar 
type of structuring was used for the 
first ten readings assigned. Specific 
directions were given In the text (p. 196) 
for the readings and graphing of results. 
Host students tend to avoid higher read- 
iQg rates for fear of losing comprehension. 
Sometimes that fear is groundless, some- 
times not. The structuring of the first 
ten readings was designed to break down 
this barrier or mental block or at least 
to determine how deeply iograined it was. 
The student was asked to be objective and 
discover how much loss actually occurred 
and at what rate. This led to a more 
willing acceptance of the idea of explor- 
ing a wider range of reading rates in 
order to discover for himself the rate* 
comprehenslcn relationship. 
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These two examples suggest a direction 
to be considered. The ^tud^at is put into 
a position where he is led to discover 
for himself cerfialn characteristics of his 
own reading performance and to note inter- 
relationships which should bring valuable 
insights into his own problems. As can 
be seen, the stress is on developing 
personal insights. 

The first three readings were structured 
to help him get a three*dimenslon picture 
of himself as a reader « The next selections 
were structured to help him explore the 
rate* comprehension relationship uot what 
was true in general but what was true with 
him. This emphasis on the personal plus 
the underlining and sharpening of purpose 
was Intended to move practice as far as 
possible from mere routine practice. 

Still another structuring device was 
used later in the course — a pacing 
technique, first at 500, then at 1,000 
wpm. A detailed explanation of this may 
be found in the article, "A Pacing Tech* 
nlque fox Classroom Teaching of Beadlog," 
found In the December, 1956, Issue of 
College English . The Efficient g^Ad4tt|^ 
text contains a Pacing Aid Sheet at the 
back which permits students to be paced 
without the need for an expensive reading 
accelerator. These examples, in addition 
to the Study Guide, graph zecord sheets, 
progress sheets, and assignment report 
sheets, Indicate the nature of the 
structuring used. 
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In conclusion, close structuring of 
outside assignments seems to be a factor 
of particular importance in the teaching 
of reading efficiency, whether we think 
in terms of vocabulary, rate, or compre- 
hension* While every attempt was made 
to get maximum control within the normal 
class situations and the departmental 
framework, these explorations do fall 
sho "t of the strict control demanded by 
the best research. Nevertheless, they 
should be of value in establishing the 
need for carefully controlled research 
in this area. Obviously there are 
implications and applications growing 
out of this data presented that are of 
prime concern to almost all teachers of 
reading. Further clarification and 
both formal and informal Investigations 
should be in the picture. 
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>*Total Push" Reading Program 
by 

Ronald Crowe 11 
University of Toledo 
Herbert Gerjuqy 
Educational Testing Service 
Hirlam Wendt 
Vanderbllt University 



Reported here are the results of three 
similar reading training programs conducted 
during three different semesters at the 
University of Toledo. During these 
ters (Springy l96Ci Fall, 196,1; and Spring, 
1962) 247 persons were enrolled in one of 
15 sections of a twelve week course in 
reading improvement. Enrollment ranged 
from 10 to 27 per section. Enrollment 
was made up basically of adults from 
business and industry. Each section vas 
assigned an assistant instructor (who was 
a graduate student in psychology himself 
enrolled in a graduate course in reading 
teaching techniques) » an instructor (who 
vas either a universl9:y instructor vv an 
advanced graduate student who had formerly 
served as ta assistant in the course), 
and an operar>or for motion picture and 
slide projectors. Supervising the assls* 
tants to th'ft various reading classes for 
any one sei^^jster was a coordinator, an 
advanced gradu&te student who had served 
as an instructor. The entire program 
was under the general supervision of one 
of the authors, a faculty member of the 
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department of psychology, who also taught 
the course in techniques of teaching 
reading. 

During different semesters, the length 
of time the classes met varied hetween 
90 and 120 minutes. When the class met 
for shorter periods than two hours, the 
Instructor e: ther came to the classroom 
earlier or remained In the classroom 
after the ^nd of the class period. Stu- 
dents were encouraged to come early or 
stay later for Informal practice with 
the reading equipment, and for confer- 
ences with the Instructor. 

The first class meeting was largely 
occupied with the administering and 
scoring of tests, including the Minnesota 
Speed of Reading and the Nelson-Denny 
vocahulary and reading comprehension 
tests. On the basis of the test results 
and group Interviews with the students, 
students were reassigned to new sections 
(when their schedules pemdtted this) so 
as to cmstltute more homogeneous classes, 
and prel^lnary decisions were made con- 
cerning the emphasis on speed and compre- 
hension in the instruction given each 
student. An attempt was made to uncover 
special pr^'blems, such as vocaliaation or 
emotionally based dislike for reading and 
to initiate special tr 'jilng procedures 
to cope with them. 
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During the following weeks , a variety 
of teaching and evaluation techniques were 
used. Some testing was done at every 
class meeting. In addition to the tests 
used the first week, some of the special- 
ized tests in Robinson's "Effective Study" 
were used. Reading rate and comprehension 
tests were used that had been prepared and 
standardized at the University of Toledo 
.for use with the student population in 
the reading improvement program. The 
reading selections consisted of material 
with a business rather than an academic 
subject-uiatter emphasis. The main tesc 
series consisted of the Robinson-Hall 
reading tests, administered alternate 
weeks , in a random series. 

Teachit^ procedures used in the program 
included use of the Harvard trainii^ films; 
Rate-o*meters; tachistoscopic slides of 
number sets and nonsense letter sets; 
reading exercises followed by comprehension 
tests; supplementary reading assignments; 
mimeographed material on skimming and key 
word reading prepared at the University 
of Toledo; vocabulary; lectures and class 
discussion. Home practice was urged. 
Students were encouraged to buy one of 
the soft cover reading guides. 

Class lectures dealt with such topics 
as techniques of overcoming poor reading 
habits, what to think about ^lle reading, 
types of perceptual distortion to be " 
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expected during rapid reading (and how 
to correct tor such distortions), the 
mechanics of reading , the iicpor;:ance of 
precision In the use of language, skimming, 
pre*vlewing, summarizing while reading, 
and self-evaluation while reading to deter- 
mine one's comprehension and retention 
level. Class discussion was encouraged. 
All class lectures were aimed at maintain-* 
Ing a high level of student motivation. 

Students did not attend regularly. 
Mai^ students were professional persons 
who could not take so much time away from 
their work. Surprisingly, there was no 
indication that students who dropped out 
after a few weeks showed less Improvement 
(over the period they attended) than did 
those who attended for the entire twelve 
weeks. A small number of students showed 
striking improvement in speed and/or com- 
prehension, some attaining speeds of over 
1,000 words per minute on the Robinson- 
Hall tests with Improved comprehension. 
Many of these were professional persons 
who did not attend regularly. Of the 124 
students who attended regularly, only 
14 had a lower score at the tenth week 
than at the second, using comparable 
Robinson-Ball test results. Comparison 
between second week and eleventh week 
scores was contaminated by non-equivalence 
of tests in some instances and by repeti- 
tion of the same tests in other instances. 
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However, when the comparison was possible, 
it indicated even more striking differences 
between earlier and later performance 
levels in favor of the later performance 
than did the second week versus eleventh 
week comparison. 
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The Reading Improvement Program at 
Ferris Institute 
by 

£. Coston Frederick 
Ferris Institute 



Students who enter Ferris Institute do 
not take entrance examinations. Our program 
is sufficiently flexible to permit us to 
take any student with a sincere Interest In 
education and give him a chance to fill a 
needed niche in the modem community through 
general and specialized education. 

Upon entrance to Ferris Institute, the 
students are given a battery of tests 
Including SCAT, Co-op English, California 
Math, Seattle Algebra, Strong Vocational 
Interest Inventory and others as needed, 
such as the Minnesota Multi-Phasic. These 
tests serve as a basis for guidance through 
the students' college career. 

If a student scores below the 25th 
percentile on the reading section of the 
Co-op English, it is reconmended that he 
take Reading Improvement. 

Within the first two days of class, 
students in the Reading Improvement classes 
are given Form A of the "Diagnostic Readiog 
Test, Survey Section." 

Reading Improvement classes meet for five 
days a week for the first three weeks of each 
quarter. Then class periods are cut to three 
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days per week* During the first three 
weeks of the quarter, a systematic program 
of lectures and demonstrations is provided 
so that the students can gain a sequential 
overview of Reading Improvement • The 
remainder of the quarter is spent in 
concentrated practice of the skills taught 
during the lecture. 

The Reading Center staff Includes two 
teachers; each responsible for five classes. 
During the time one teacher is in class, the 
other is available for counseling and 
individual instruction. 

Vocabulary is taught with an emphasis 
on the individual's needs, rate of grovth, 
and divergencies of personal background. 
The teacher encourages the students to main- 
tain a personal 3x5 card index of vocabu- 
lary terms from the students' own reading. 
On each card is the word in syllables, the 
dictionary definition as the word appears, 
and the phrase in Which the word appears. A 
short time of each period is given to 
vocabulary study by having the students 
bring the cards to class and supplying 
words for study by the group. 

Spelling is taught without apologies, 
since many of our students lack basic word 
analysis skills for post-^high school educa- 
tion. A modified VAK approach serves to 
strengthen the students' skills in word 
analysis by syllabication and by roots and 
affixes. A list of spelling "demons" is 
used to practice these skills in class. Each 
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"demon" Is presented Individually » and 
the student Is shown how the word can best 
be analyzed by either syllabication or 
division by affixes^ and roots. 

One class was chosen to provide an 
analysis of the effectiveness of the VAK 
approach to spelling. The pre-test consls-* 
ted of 41 words from "The 100 Host Frequently 
Misspelled Words in Freshman Compositions" 
by Porter 6. Perrin. The class average 
was 35Z with a range from 17% to 80Z. A 
post test ui>lng 41 words from the same list 
In a surprise test two weeks later showed 
an average per cent of 92 » with a range 
from 60% to lOOZ. 

The SQ3R technique and underlining is 
presented in the classroom using the book. 
Study Type of Reading Exercises , High School 
Level , by Ruth Strang. The chapters serve 
as practice lessons. No outside work is 
assigned in this area^ since the students 
are expected and encouraged to use these 
techniques in their school work. 

Rapid reading Is an Integral part of 
the Reading Improvefaent course. Sevecal 
devices are used» depending upon how each 
student reacts to the devices. The fisy stone 
Tachistoscope serves to dfmonstrate the 
students* ability to perceive more than one 
word in one fixation. It is not used in 
an attempt to widen the student's .eye span 
or to Improve visual acuity* The EDL Con*^ 
trolled Reader is set slightly higher than 
any student can read. The students respond 
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favorably to the pressure and are able 
to compreliend more of each film strip at 
almost every shoving* Some drop out of 
this practice because of physical limita- 
tions. The students then practice rapid 
reading in one of several ways. Soone 
students react more favorably to the SEA 
Eeading Accelerator and the AVA Baadiog 
Rateometer. Some students work better ty 
using 3x5 index cards, providing their 
own motivation by drawing the card down 
over the page. Host students accomplish 
more gain by reading from the Reader ' s 
Digest while the teacher marks off 40 
second intervals. In each 40 second 
interval, the student tries to read one 
column. If he cannot, he must stop read- 
ing that column and begin the next. Natur- 
ally, comprehension suffers, but the 
students increase their skills in this 
situation until the tine is diminished to 
30 second intervals. After these stress 
practice sessions, the students then take 
a test in speed and comprehensloa using 
the SEA Better Reading Books > Books 1, 2, 
and 3. 

In addition to the rapid reading 
practice the students also work in the SEA 
Reading laboratory IVa, and the SEA Eeadiog 
for Understanding Laboratory. This work 
is done under close supervision so that the 
students will benefit by the sequential 
growth in the laboratories. Vocabulary im- 
provement is stressed in the laboratories as 
well as the comprehension and word analysis 
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akills. Each lesson is checked thoroughly 
by the teacher and student before the 
student is permitted to move into a higher 
lesson. 

At the end of each quarter the students 
are tested with Form B of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test, Survey Section, Tha total 
comprehension score is adjusted for 
reliability. 

Observable data at this time is a 
recent compilation of test scores over a 
two-year period of time. This study 
involves slightly over 1,000 students. 
The average pre-*test scores in speed place 
at the 25 percentile and the average post-* 
test scores in speed place at the 65 per- 
centile. (This is an extrapolated 
percentile) Average pre-test comprehension 
places at slightly above the 25 percentile 
and average post^test comprehension places 
above the 50 percentile. Vocabulary showed 
a gain from slightly above the 25 percentile 
to slightly above the 50 percentile. 
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An Operative "Second Chance" Philosophy 

by 

Orval J. Anderson 
Uest Virginia Hesleyan College 



Although conscientious guidance 
personnel and academic deans and coomiitteect 
give much time and attention to the Vi>.y-* 
ward college freshman^ there is always the 
harrowing thought that maybe the door has 
been closed on good college potential that 
for one or a dozen reasons was unable to 
make the adjustrnkunt. Scholarship committees 
look long at grade marks, teachers' comments, 
and previous scholarship acS:lon before 
they come to a decision, as they must; but 
often, committee members, quite unhealthily, 
carry away misgivings about the action taken 
in the case of Mr. ?re-Engineer. After 
all, he was a good student from a reputable 
high sdiool; he placed fairly high on 
college entrance tests; he looked bright; 
he was an intelligent conversationalist; he 
has a good personality; he had no financial 
worries; he was well-being itself but 
he did not make the grade. He has onoe 
again, however, raised the perennial 
question: are the colleges doing what 
they can to salvage worthwhile freshmen? 
Each college must take cognizance of this 
problem and search for means of solving It. 
Attempted solutions have met with varyiog 
degrees of success, but the experimental 
climate of the college is always favorable 
for the continued search. 
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One such solutloc bsgan back in 1930, 
at Washington Square College of New York 
University, when Drs. Frank McCloskey and 
F. W. John organized what was then and still 
is called '*Xhe Tutorial Group." The purpose 
of this group was to provide a clearing 
house setting for the study of freshmen 
with doubtful status. The object of the 
program was to substantiate the decisions 
made by the Scholarship Committee or to 
disprove them pleasantly, Disproval is 
pleasant because a disproved decision 
means that a student who has failed has 
justified himself under fire and is ready 
to continue in college. 

In the words of Professors McCloskey 
and John, the philosopl^ back of this 
"second trial" group, for that is essentially 
what it is, "...gives the student of 
doubtful standing expert, close and sympa- 
thetic guidance and instruction at the time 
when these are likely to b^ most effective. 
The student found to be capable is helped 
to success; the one who has to withdraw is 
led to do so without ... rancor...."^ 
Although the founders of this group realize 
that "If the youth who will thrive and 
grow in the university clixnate are to be 
permitted to develop as they should, their 
classes must be freed from the drag of 
::ho8e who either cannot or will not take 
advantage of their opportunities...,"^ they 
also have the obligation to find out why 
students failed and direct such failures, 
if possible, to other work at which they 
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can succeed. Such were the commendable 
Ideas tlu^t back in the Thirties took 
notice of the apparently Inept ones in 
an effort to find whether they were hopeless- 
ly out of their element in a liberal arts 
college. 

As soon as second- term grades are 
available in the spring of the year, 
usually durii^ the latter part of May^ 
the Scholarship Committee goes over Lue 
records to find those who have failed to 
make the required point average of C for 
good standing. Lmnedlately an alert, or 
warning y Is dispatched to these students , 
requesting them to appear before the 
scholarship committee to discuss their 
overall academic situation. Failure to 
respond to the request for interview <:ause5 
the student's name to be removed from the 
rolls of the college, Wit!h one of the 
associate deans serving as Director of 
the Tutorial and with the Dean of 
Women as a staff member » the faculty of 
the Tutorial functions as a scholarship 
committee throughout the duration of the 
program each year^ and the channels for 
i:he handling of the student's case are 
clear and direct. 

Each Initial Interview to determine 
whether the student will accept the Tutorial 
program is conducted by two faculty iiembers. 
There must be two present for each interview 
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a fair hearing of the Individual case. 
As to the response to the warning letter, 
the Director's report on the 1952 StimnBr 
Tutorial (3) session is representative: 

Students referred to group — 212 

Students appearing — 122 

Students reapplying from 

former years — • 11 

Transfer students recom- 
mended by Director 
of Admissions 3 

Students admitted to 

Tutorial ~ 105 

Wherever it was reasonably possible 
summonses sent by mall were supplemented 
by telephone calls to make certain that 
no student misded the chance to be helped 
by the Tutorial Group simply because he 
was unaware of his predicament. Some 
of those who were dropped were promised 
that their applications to Tutorial 
Group would be considered if renewed in 
some later year. 

The teachlx^ facul^ for the Tutorial 
is chosen with great care. They must be 
patient, kind, interested. They should be 
teachers with much experience, teachers 
who understand the demands of college 
work, and whc», though sympathetic, will 
not allow theLt decisions concerning a 
student to be other than objective. The 
teacher must know his material thoroughly 
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and must be skillful in presenting it 
through a variety of methods, in the hope 
that some approach will stir even the most 
phlegmatic of the lot. Because of the 
standards required for Its teachers, the 
Tutorial Group tends to stabilize Insofar 
as faculty Is concerned, and the turnover 
Is negligible. In fact. It Is rather a 
compliment to the professional caliber 
of Its faculty In salvaging freshmen 
that many of the teachers forego Inter* 
estlng, needed vacations to carry on In 
a job for which they are particularly 
fitted. 

The student enrolls for nine points 
of credit, three three* point courses. 
These courses meet five days each week, 
Monday through Friday, for eight weeks. 
The classes are all scheduled in the 
afternoon, from one until five o'clock. 
There are actually seven weeks of class 
sessions because, during the last week 
of the term, two days are used for 
final e2caminatioo3 and two days for the 
final conferences between staff and 
students. 

One of the most important aspects 
of the program is the orientation lecture 
given by the Director on the opening day 
of classes. This lecture stresses the 
value of self-reliance, the importance 
of understanding that a feeling of rapport 
is to exist among the students and faculty, 
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and the assurance that the faculty stands 
ready dally to help and to guide. Faithful 
attendance at classes Is mandatory. It Is 
clearly stated that the group operates to 
save students, not to humiliate them, and 
that, If at the end of the program, the 
committee feels that a student should not 
continue in college, it will do all in its 
power to get proper placement or guidance 
for him in order to place him where he 
will be successful. This lecture is very 
skillfully given, and the students are 
generally inspired by it. 

As early in the term as possible, 
each teacher reviews carefully each 
student's dossier in the advisement office 
and becomes aware of difficulties, other 
than academic, which may cuase the student 
to work below his capacl^. Often, through 
constant scrutiny of the student at work, 
the teacher identifies the eye difficulties 
and other disturbances and calls them to 
the attention of the student for correction. 
University psychiatrists are always 
available for conaultatlou, both at the 
time of the initial and final interviews 
and throughout the sesc^ion. 

Except for a course in study, methods 
and reading, the curriculum covers regular 
college courses in English, languages, 
govemiGient, biology, philosophy, classics, 
and history. Since the philosopl^ of the 
program is developmental and not remedial, 
a student who needs remedial help is not 
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enrolled In the program but le referred to 
the New York University Reading Clinic 
where he Is asked to work for six months 
or a year and reapply to the Tutorial for 
work the following sunmer. 

The methods of study course Is usually 
given to those thirty** six students whose 
scores on che Cooperative Reading Test 
and the Johnsons-O'Connor vocabulary check 
aire lowest in the group. The course Is 
designed to teach anew or to correct study 
approaches in reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. The instructor in the 
methods course is available for conference 
with any student who feels that be needs 
advice on study problems. There is a 
constant exchange of ideas on student 
progress between the teacher of methods 
and the academic faculty, and the academic 
faculty often suggests materials for 
use in methods. 

Perhaps the most singularly effective 
persmal guidance comes through the confiden- 
tial interview which one of the directors 
has with each student during the first three 
weeks of classes. It is customary for the 
Dean of Wdmen to interview all women students. 
This iucer/lew is unhurried and diorough. 
Generally it covers the family background, the 
student's educational experience, his extra* 
currlcular actfvities, his employment record, 
his vocational aspirations, his study habi^s, 
and his personal likes and dislikes. This, 
when studied along with the initial inter- 
view, gives a rather reliable picture for 
support counseling. 
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Grades are awarded to the student 
every two weeks, and if he is having 
difficulty, an fjmnediate conference with 
the teacher is necessary. The faculty 
meets for two moraings every two weeks to 
study the progress of the students. The 
proceedings of these meetings £^re taken by 
a secretary and pertinent remarks made 
are posted to the students' records. The 
record file for each student is kept 
strictly up-to-date. Each teacher records 
any sigriiicant data arising from observa- 
tion of the students' work in class, and 
frequently a teacher may suggest that the 
parent or guardian be called in to discuss 
a student's problems. In fact, as close 
a contact as possible is always encouraged 
among student, teacher, and parent. 

Final conferences are held on the 
last two days of term. The entire faculty 
is present and participates in these con- 
ferences. Often there is a great emotional 
reaction — joy, disappointment, disgust: 
dependiqg upon the decision of the faculty 
in its function as scholarship committee. 
Any student, however, who is not being 
returned to the college has teen counseled 
frequently as to alternatives "should he 
not make the grade." Plans are always 
well under way for final disposition: 
transfer to another college, go, to a trade 
school, stay out of school a year, give it 
up entirely, get a job. The element of 
surprise in the decision is negligible. No 
decision anticipated throughout the term. 
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however, is ever tlnal until the last 
session. In working with the student*, the 
teachers must always be realistic about 
the possible outcome of the student's 
worky but, at the same time, the student 
must be kept working and his morale must 
not slip. 

Figures for the 1952 Tutorial Group 
may be taken as representative of final 
distribution of the cases as given in the 
Director's report: (4) 

Number admitted — 105 
Number registered 92 
Number dropped 40 
Number re* instated** 35 
Number transferred to 

other colleges ** 17 
(61. 5X salvaged for further study at 
college level in degree* conferring 
institutions) 

One year later. (1953), of those 
reinstated in Washington Square College, 
9 were in good standing, 18 were still 
on probation, and 8 had not registered. 
The college gives no special treatment 
to any student after he leaves the 
Tutorial Group. 

Admittedly, the program is not a cheap 
one to operate, but the college is not 
dealing with a cheap coonoclity human 
potential. So felt Professors McCloskay and 
John in 1930, and Hashii^ton Square still 
gives its approval in the thirty* third 
year of the Tutorial Group. 
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An Evaluation of 
Developmental Read log 
at West Bend High School 
by 

Krs. Marjorle Dunne tt 

Mr. Baymond Urbaa 
West Bend High School 

710 Malu Street 
West Bend, Wisconsin 



With the Installation of the new Develop- 
mental Reading laboratory at Wsst Bend High 
School, the English department became 
increasingly aware of its reicponslblllty to 
administer and direct the program in a 
manner which was efficient and profitable 
in terms of student progress iind teacher 
effort. Although the procedures involved 
in the actiial teaching situation to be used 
at West Bend had been previou^^ly developed 
and tested at hirdue University, the resul- 
tant data was derived from studies of college 
samples and it was not c'lrtajji that results 
would remain identical tiistlpg Hl^h School 
subjects. 

Research was available indicating 
what success coald be auticipated for 
college students but not for high school 
students. It %ias thought that this indi- 
cated a serious gap in statistical infor- 
mation upon which to build chm hl%h 
School program. While it was reported 
by Cosper and Kephart (1) in a 1955 
study, for example, that a reading rate 
increase of 166 words per minute could 
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be expected for college students » no such 
Information was readily available dealing 
with high school students. In fact» a 
study by T. R. Carlson (2) In 1949 suggested 
to these writers that possible difficulties 
might be expected in any developmental 
program at lower than U&e college level. 

In a study by Hartens (3) » evidence 
was reported that suggested 1.* reading 
pacers were of doubtful value, and 2«* 
"reader pacer training produced quick 
results which disappeared when training 
was discontinued.'* This study of 
Junior High students did not identify 
the type of pacer used and reported a 
teaching method somewhat different from 
that planned for the West Bend program; 
nevertheless » it seemed to indicate that 
further objective study of the reading 
program was desirable. 

Although favorable reports of high 
school programs In reading development 
appeared from time to time, mostly » they 
were subjective in nature. The English 
department at Vest Bend Kigh School de-* 
elded to secure objective data and make 
it available » not only for their own 
planning purposes, but for other inters 
ested educators as wall. The following 
study is a result of that plan. 
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Goals 

The canmlttee appointed to design the 
experiment agreed that one experiment 
could not possibly supply data sufficient 
to answer all of the questions that were 
raised. It seemed more appropriate^ to 
first determine the extent of gain in 
reading speed and comprehension, if any. 
Other questions were postponed for future 
study, and a few prospective areas for 
study were tentatively Included in the 
initial experiment tn the form of pilot 
studies. Simply speaking, the goals 
were: 1. - to determine student progress 
in speed and comprehension, and 2. to 
obtain additional data upon which to 
build future studies. 

Experiment I - Design 

The experimental design was to study 
the progress of an experimental group 
training in the Developmental Laboratory 
using a process widely employed by re-* 
search specialists in the field of educa- 
tion. This process is commonly known 
as the "correlated-^pairs" approach. 
In it two groups are established. One 
of the groups consists of students re- 
ceiviqg the special instruction, the 
other consists of students not receivii^g 
the instruction. Before the experiment 
is began, individual students in one 
group are matched with members from the 
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opposite group on the basis of age, sex, 
intelligence, grade-point averages, and 
initial status with regard to the exper- 
imental criterion. The pairs are then 
compared through a statistical process 
vhich determines the extent of their 
homogeneity for each factor. If close 
homogeneity exists, one group is then 
designated as the experimental group 
and receives the special instruction, 
while the other group becomes the control 
group and does not receive the special 
instruction. If any difference exists 
between the groups with respect to the 
experimental criterion at the close of 
the experimental period, that difference 
can be confidently credited to the special 
instruction. The effect of extraneous 
factors is eliminated in this process. 

The committee chose to adopt the 
corre la tctd- pairs approach since it was 
the most reliable method of experimenta- 
tion available. The committee also 
decided to carefully control the extent 
to which each group was exposed to read- 
ing in general. It was though that one 
group should receive approximately the 
same amount of reading experience as the 
other. The difference between the two 
groups* trainipg would be that the experi- 
mental would be taught skills while the 
control group would be taught content. 

During the planning period the commlt- 
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tee decided to train the control 

groups in the taking of reading tests , too. 

The Sampling 

The sophomore class of West Bend High 
School became the gioup from which both 
the experimental and the control groups 
were obtained. This was a natural selec- 
tion since approximately one-half of the 
sophomores were scheduled for laboratory 
experience during the experimental period. 
The other half attended regular English 
classes during the same class periods 
and were In a position to meet the other 
requirements of the experiment. 

Slxty*six pairs were selected from the 
two sophomore groups. The control groups 
were taught by four teachers and were 
members of seven separate sections. The 
experimental groups were taught by three 
teachers and were members of four sections. 
One laboratory section was omitted from 
the pairing because it was a special 
English class concentrating on the study of 
debate, and it was thought that its unique 
feature might impair the experiment. 

The initial sixty*8ix pairs of the 
stuiy Wiixa subjected to a statistical ana- 
lysis tj determine the homogeneity. The 
process Involved is known as the "t-test^*. 
Using this process, it was determined that 
no significant differences existed between 
the groups with respect to any of the 
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factors used in the pairing. 

Table I shows the status of the classes 
from which the groups were drawn. Table 
II indicates the extent of the homogeneity 
of the sampling after the pairing process. 

The analysis showed that reading speed, 
comprehension, intelligence, and prior 
academic achievement were slightly, but 
not significantly, different. Sex, age, 
and grade were constant. 

The Heasurlng Devices 

For purposes of pairing, the Triggs 
Diagnostic Reading Test was selected to 
measure speed and comprehension for both 
groups. An alternate form was used to 
measure the same factors upon conclusion 
of the experimental period. These tests 
have been previously validated by their 
author. 

The Otis Intelligence Test was u.^ed to 
determine initial Intelligence. The class 
records of the students in both groups 
were used to determine prior academic 
achievement. Supplementary data were 
secured via questionnaire. 

The Ifathod 

The experimental group received two 
sessions per week of laboratory training 
at regular Intervals, but with varying 
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schedules. The experimental period was 
the first semester of the school year. 

The laboratory training consisted of 
fifty- two minute sessions during which 
the students received the special instruc- 
tion. It consisted of training while 
reading at the Shadows cope Reading Pacers , 
viewing the Iowa Reading Films , and work- 
ing with the Controlled Reader . In addi- 
tion, all sections received Cosper-Griff ln*s 
timed essays followed by comprehension 
tests. All work was recorded dally. The 
laboratory instructor provided the 
experimental group with advice, motivation, 
guidance, and supervision. 

On the days not spent in the labora- 
tory, the experimental group attended 
regular English classes and studied the 
same areas of English that the control 
group was studying. The control groups, as 
previously planned, received a proportionate 
amount of reading experience during the 
experimental period. This was done 
through concentrating on literature. Thus, 
while the experimental group received 
training designed to increase reading 
skills, the control group spent approxi- 
mately the same amount of time receiving 
training in reading content. 

The Results 

During the course of the experiment. 
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the Initial sixty-six pairs were reduced 
to sixty- one. This was a result of the 
usual drop-outs, program changes, etc., 
with which every high school teacher is 
familiar. After carefully re^checking 
statistically for initial homogeneity of 
the remainder of the groups, the data 
accumulated were carefully compiled and 
analyzed to determine whether any signi- 
ficant differences existed. The processes 
used were 1. - mean differences, 2. - stan- 
dard deviations, 3. - significance of the 
differences between means. 

Heading Speed . Table III below indi- 
cates that a significant difference existed 
between the experimental and the control 
groups at the close oC the experimental 
period. That difference was in speed of 
reading. While only a difference of about 
four WMrds per minute existed between the 
groups before the training period, a 
difference of 188 words per minute existed 
at the close of the experiment. The 
group which had been trained in the Develop* 
mental Reading Laboratory, of course, was 
the faster- read log group. The odds that 
this difference was due to the training 
rather than some extraneous factor were 
estimated to be at least ten million 
to one. 

Reading Comprehension , The mean com- 
prehension in raw score, as measured by 
the Triggs test, was initially almost 
identical. After the experimental period 
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both groups shoved a gain of approximately 
three points In raw score. 

Interpretation of Results 

The data clearly Indicated a very 
practical difference of approximately 
188 words per minute gain In reading 
speed for the experimental group. The 
odds that this gain was a true gain were 
more than 100 to 1. 

The two groups completed the experimen- 
tal period with almost Identical gains In 
comprehension, about three points In raw 
score. Actually, this In Itself Is highly 
significant. Although no rate of compre- 
hension as such was available through the 
process used, the raw scores obtained 
Indicate that no loss of comprehension 
resulted from Increased speed In the ex- 
perimental group. Practically speaking, 
this means that the faster reader was 
able to absorb the same amount of content 
In a shorter span of time. In other words, 
no sacrifice of one skill was necessary 
to Increase the ocher. 

Experiment II 

At the close of the experimental per- 
iod, It was decided that It would be possi- 
ble to secure additional data In two 
areas which might make the experiment 
more meaningful and useful. These areas 
were: 1. - to test the control group 
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for apparent gains after It had received 
the laboratory training, and to compare 
those gains to the gains of the experl- 
nr/atal group, and 2. - to re test the ex- 
perl]nent;al group after a four-month period 
to detexmlne the extent of apparent reten<- 
tlon of the reading skills previously 
measured* The measurwients were made 
and the data compiled and Interpreted. 

Comparison of Groups 

After the control group had completed 
the reading training In the reading labora- 
tory In a course Identical to that vhlch 
the experimental group had completed, It 
was tested for achievement with an alternate 
form of the testing instrument used to 
measure the achievement of the experimental 
group. The results of each group were 
compared to determine whether ai^ signifi- 
cant difference In achievement existed. 
It was thought that this procedure would 
aid In establishing whether or not the 
Initial homogeneity presumed on the basis 
of the original pairing processes was 
Indeed accurate. 

Table IV indicates that no significant 
difference in achievement existed between 
the two groups. The control group, how- 
ever, which was initially thought to be 
very slf htly inferior, gained approxi- 
mately 235 words per minute in readix^ spaed 
compared to 180 for the experimental. 
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group, and maintained almost identical 
progress in comprehension. While this 
difference is attibuted to chance factors, 
tue fact remains that in the initial 
pairing the experimental group certainly 
had no advantage in potential learning 
ability. 

Retention 

The experimental group was given an 
alternate form of the Triggs test after 
a period of four months had elapsed since 
it had completed the developmental reading 
training. Table V illustrates the extent 
to which speed and comprehension skills 
changed with the passage of time during 
which no additional training was given. 
Of the apparent mean gain of 180 words 
per minute that the experimental group 
had attained, 124 words per minute was 
indicated to still be retained. This 
amounts to approximately 69% retention 
of readily speed skill over the period 
during which the greatest loss of 
learning could be expected. 

The comprehension factor, conversely, 
rose slightly. This seems to indicate 
that overall comprehension is not affec- 
ted by rate of reading, assuming that the 
student reads at a rate suitable or com- 
fortable to him. Further retention 
studies are planned for these' groups for 
September of 1962 and June of 1963. 
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Areas for Further Study 



Among the questions lAilch arose before 
and during the reading experiment were 
the following. They represent areas for 
further study In which the conmlttee 
thought that sufficient data at the high 
school level were lacking: 



1. What Is the most desirable fre* 
quency and length of sessions to 
be used in the reading laboratory? 

2. What is the role of vocabulary 
training prior to developmental 
training? 

3* What is the extent of the re ten-* 
tion of the reading skills learned 
in the developmental program? 

4. Should advanced developmental 
tralnlQg be included in the 
general reading program? 

5. Do retarded readers benefit suffl* 
clently to be included in the 
developmental group? 

6. What is the cause of inconsistency 
of progress among individuals sub-* 
Jected to developmental training? 

7. What effect does reading skill 
have upon progress in other aca-* 
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demlc courses? 

8« Does Increased reading speed cause 
a decrease in esthetic appreciation? 

9. Does Increased reading skill affect 
apparent I.Q.? 
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A Course in Reading Improvement 
for Executives 
by 

William S. Hastings 
Purdue University 

I • Introduction 

A course in reading improvement was 
offered to a group of twenty- five Inter- 
nal Revenue executives, in connection 
vl«±i a management training program. The 
class, which was held in meeting rooms 
of an Indianapolis hotel, met -two hours 
each Tuesday and Thursday for nine weeks. 
The aim of the course was to Improve 
efficiency in reading, by increasing 
speed while maintaining comprehension. 

II. Sunnary of 

Conclusions and Recommendations 
(Especially to reading teachers contem-* 
plating, teaching business or industrial 
groups away from campus classrooms or 
laboratories.) 

1. The course, seems to have been 
worthwhile for at least two- thirds of 
the class. Meabers of Group A (those 
whc read films at the faster of the two 
speeds at which they were shown) made 
"significant g^ins in speed of reading 
while maintaining comprehension. For 
those in Group B (readers of films at 
slower speeds), although gains in speed 
were less marked, some improvements 
were still noticeable. 
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2. Optimum physical conditions should 
be provided. 

a. Classes at the end of the work 
day have the disadvantage of fatigue. 
Evening classes, after a meal and rest, 
may be better. 

b. Some outside the reading pro* 
f ess ion seem uninformed as to the need 
for adequate lightiqg and distraction- 
free conditions for reading training. 

c. Space and time allowing for 
discussion with individual students (not 
to disturb other readers) is Important. 
(After-class discussion is inadequate; 
both students and instructor have other 
comni lents to go to.) 

d. Each member in a group of this 
size should have equipment (pacers, books, 
etc.) to allow for "one-shot" instruction 
to the group as a whole, rather than the 
"two-shot", necessary in a divided class. 
More time for individual instruction 
during classtime is the obvious result. 

III. Description 

The prof{raffl ccmsisted of three main 
parts: 

1. Indep,^ndent 7:eading on pacers. 

2. Group r^^adiug of timed essays. 
After each esa^y was read, a test was given 
to determine comprehension. 

3« Films from the Purdue series were 
shown and a test given after each showing. 
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IV. Procedure 

At the first class meeting a general 
Introduction was given Including the pur- 
pose, scope, and procedure of the course. 

At the second and third meetings, the 
group read and was tested on an essay 
selection and two films. Since this pro- 
cedure proved too demanding of the class, 
after a full day of other commitments, 
only one film and one essay were given 
at each session, for the remainder of 
the course* 

The films were run at two speeds, the 
faster for those who felt they could read 
efficiently at this announced rate, and , 
the slower for the rest of the group. 
Pacer readlx^ took up the remainder of 
the meeting time. 

To save confusion in the split group 
plan, two rooms were used. One group 
spent the first hour reading on the 
pacers, while the other saw a film and 
read an essay, with tekts, in another 
room. 

V. Basults 

1. On the pacers, the thirteen read-* 
ers in Group A (the faster readers) in- 
creased speed on an average of 368 word- 
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per*mlnute. The twelve In Group B (the 
slower readers) increased an average of 
185 vpm. 

2. In essay readings. Group A showed 
an average Increase of 173 vpm, with an 
averag<^ Increase In comprehension from 

74 to /5» Group B Increased average 
essay speed by 7 vpm, with an average 
Increase In comprehension from 59 to 69. 

3. In film readings. Group A started 
at 282 wpm and finished at 589 wpm. 
Comprehension Increased on the average 
from 71 to 73. Group B started at 282 
wpm and finished at 383 wpm. The average 
comprehension score for Group B rose 

from 55 to 69. 
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Western Reserve University's 
Preparation for College Program 
by 

Morton Shanberg 
Western Reserve University 

Western Reserve University's Prepara- 
tion for College (PFC) program has been 
conducted during every summer session since 
1959* Classes meet for three hours per day 
for four weeks; two sessions are held each 
summer. Enrollment is limited to those 
students who have either been admitted 
to a college or who show evidence that 
they are college material* No attempt is 
made to limit the enrollment to students 
who meet Western Reserve University 
admissions standards* 

Prior to the beginning of the program 
each applicant is required to take a 
series of entrance examinations. These 
tests usually consist of the American 
College Entrance Examination^ the 
Cooperative Reading Test (C2), and the 
writing of an Impromptu theme. Results 
from these examinations are not only 
used for admissions purposes but also 
for grouping* 

The following principles underlie 
both course conten': and the operation of the 
PFC program* 

a* Each student is placed into com* 
petition with himself and is expected to 
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show gains as loeasured against his entrance 
examination scores and previous scholastic 
success. No arbitrary group achievement 
goals are set. 

b. Each Instructor attempts to make 
certain that each student will meet some 
success. 

c. Efforts are made to encourage 
each student to become Independent in 
regard to his mastexy of. basic learning 
tools such as use of the library, learn- 
ing skills I self-dependence, and desire 
to learn. 

d. Efforts are made to individualize 
each student's course of study so that 
his time will be spent on his areas of 
need. 

Although the course has not remained 
static, and has changed considerably 
during its four years of existence, the 
following are th^^ basic areas offered: 
reading improvement, methods of learning 
and study skills, a writing improvement 
laboratory, grpup and Individual counsel* 
Ing, and large group lectures. 

Emphasis in the Threading improvement 
course is placed on ompreheusion and 
flexibility. The general format of the 
course consists of acquainting students 
with the theory underlying good reading 
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practices and the implementation of these 
principles. Stress Is placed on the 
following skills: main Idea reading, 
skimming, scanning, organizational pattern 
of writers, adjustment of speed and method 
according to purpose and level of diffi- 
culty of the material to be read, selection 
of important details, and critical reading. 
Although machines are used sparingly, they 
are used. The perceptoscope is used for 
group drills, and students who indicate 
thz.L they will profit from it are encouraged 
to use pacers. 

The reading materials which are used 
are carefully alternated so that students 
do not become adjusted to only one 
level of reading difficulty. The materials 
used range from the easiest ::^lections 
in Brown's Efficient Reading to the 
Harvard selections to reprints from maga-* 
zines such as Harpers . The Atlantic , and 
The S^^turday Review . In addition to 
the regular asslgmnents, each student 
is required to read at least one hour a 
day; the level of the material and 
the type are left to the student's 
discretion. 

In the learning skills and study 
methods course emphasis is placed on 
teaching students to apply learning 
theories to their studies. The folloi^ 
io^ skills are emphasized: forgetting^ 
over learning » methods of recitation, and 
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fatigue. Study skills such as budgeting 
of time, environment 9 attitude, control 
of emotions » and note taking are also 
emphasized. 

The objective of the writing labora- 
tory Is to help each student to improve 
his writing by learning from his errors. 
Group instruction is kept to a minimum* 
Students write two to four themes a week, 
revise them, and consult, individually, 
with the instructor. Attempts are made 
to make certain that each student under- 
stands the errors he is making and the 
methods by which he can correct them. 
The interrelationship between many of 
the skills involved in good reading and 
good writing are also brought to the 
attention of the student. 

Group and individual counseling 
sessions are conducted with the Intent of 
improving educational attainment. The 
subjects of counseling sessions are those 
parts of the persomility pattern which 
may, and in some cases do, interfere with 
the ieaming process. The Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey and the 
Sentence Completion Test are used as 
diagnostic tools. Each student is 
personally interviewed, at least once, 
by a trained counselor* 

The large group lectures are planned 
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to accomplish the following three basic 
objectives: 

a. To stimulate each student's 
intellectual curiosity. 

b. To provide practice in listening 
and note taking. 

c. To accustom students to large 
group learning situations. 

Lectures, which are always related to che 
course work, are usually delivered by 
Western Reserve University professorci 
who are not officially connected with 
the program. Topics have ranged £rom 
the chemical structure of molecules to 
the reading of great literature. All 
lectures are usually related to reading 
improvement techniques in different 
acadmic areas. 

The following tables contain a summary 
of the means of the reading portion of 
the program, as measured by the before 
and after Cooperative Beading Test scorss^ 
for all four years of the program. 
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Progress in Programmed Instruction 
by 

Alton L. Raygor 
Edward 6. Summers 
University of Minnesota 



The North Central Reading Association 
meetings in Minneapolis, 1962 , included an 
informal report of research at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for the past four years^ 
in the application of the concepts of 
programmed instruction to the task of 
improving the reading skills of college 
students. At the National Reading Confer- 
ence meeting last December, a report was 
given which was published in the Yearbook of 
that organization, describing a research 
project designed to compare some programmed 
instruction materials with some wove 
traditional materials and techniques. 

My purpose here is to bring up to 
date the status of a continuing program of 
basic and applied research in programmed 
instruction and to describe some of the 
rather sweeping changes in the Reading 
Center operation which have been made 
possible through adoption of programmed 
instruction. 

We are moving forward on two broad 
fronts " 1. producing, evaluating, and 
improving the necessary materials with 
which to carry on a more effective training 
program, and <- 2. finding ways to put these 
new materials and ideas to work in a way 
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which will increase our ability to deal 
with the variety and complexity of the 
individual needs of our students. 

Research 

Let us turn our attention first to 
the question of research in programmed 
instruction. In the study reported last 
year the author, in collaboration with 
Dr. David Wark, compared the improvements 
of 84 college students in paragraph com- 
prehension obtained under three conditions 
of instruction. Two conditions utilized 
programmed Instruction materials and one 
was a control condition* We found that we 
got significantly more improvement in 
paragraph comprehension scores on the 
Diagnostic Reading Test in both of the 
experimental groups with three hours of 
training time versus the Improvement we 
had obtained with the control group in 
9 weeks. These results looked almost too 
good to us, and we have been trying ever 
since to get more evidence on which to 
generalize about the effectiveness of 
these particular programmed materials* 

Since that clme the present authors 
have carried out two carefully controlled 
comparison studies, using college students 
in one and high school students in the 
other. In the study of college students 
and their comprehension gains, we used 137 
male and female undergraduates enrolled 
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in the Reading and Study Skills Center 
of the University of Minnesota. They 
were divided into experimental and control 
groups on a random basis with each coun- 
selor having one experimental and one con- 
trol group. Testing was one pre and post 
with the paragraph comprehension section 
of the Diagnostic Reading Tests » with the 
forms reversed the second quarter to con- 
trol for lack of inter-form equivalence. 
The experimental group used the programmed 
materials studied earlier and the controls 
used the SRA Reading Laboratory IVa. Time 
for the study was four hours of instruction, 
included k ^o\xr cf testing time. Practice 
was spread out over two weeks (twice a week). 
Analysis of co-variance results showed sig- 
nificant differences between pre and post 
test scores on the paragraph comprehension 
score, but did not show differences between 
experimental and control group subjects. 
In other words, the subjects improved sig- 
nificantly in both groups and the group using 
programmed material was not si(;nif icantly 
better than the SRA Group. 

The second study was very ^similar, but 
used high school students, who were carefully 
placed into experimental and control 
groups by use of their initial comprehension 
scores. They were ranked and every other 
one was put into the experimental group. 
Again the experimental group was given 
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the programmed materials and the controls 
were put on the SBA box. Because of the 
more rigorous procedures used In placing 
the subjects into experimental and control 
groups, the statistical analysis in this 
study was very straightforward , using t-test 
comparison of groups on post- test scores. 
The results were very similar to the other 
study* We found slgnlflcatt: improvement 
in paragraph comprehension scores, but 
no differences between the experimental 
and control groups. 

A third study we want to mention 
has to do with the basic theoretical po- 
sition from which programmed learning theory 
is derived. The model chosen for theoretical 
discussions of programmed learning is 
usually operant conditioning — that is, 
..;he shaping of the normal, ongoing behavior 
of the organism. Much of the research from 
which we know the principles of such con- 
ditioning has been done with animals other 
than human and the results are well known 
to show certain effects when reinforcements 
or rewards are given using various schedules. 
In many animal studies, it is clear that 
response behavior is changed markedly when 
rewards are given on an aperiodic schedule, 
with the animal being reinforced only part 
of the time when it emits the desired res- 
ponse. A few human learning studies have 
also shown that intermittent reinforcement 
produces a higher rate of responding, and 
more resistance to extinction. (That is. 
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the response behavior goes on longer after 
reinforcement Is terminated). Also the level 
of motivation Is higher when reinforcement 
Is intermittent, and Is especially high 
when the subject gets a low ratio of rein- 
forcements to correct responses and gets 
them on a random schedule. If the analogy 
uo animal learning is really the most use- 
ful one to use in theorizing about human 
learning, wediould predict that programm- 
ing making use of aperiodic reinforcement, 
(i.e. only some of the correct responses 
reinforced,) should produce effects similar 
to thoje in animal learning. It is surprising 
that more exploration of this question has 
not already taken place, since it is Skinner 
who has produced the most research on 
schedules of reinforcement. We have a grant 
to explore the effectiveness of reinforce- 
ment in programmed learning under various 
schedules and will soon be gathering datai. 

Application 

For some years the Reading and Study 
Skills Center at Minnesota has operated on a 
general plan that lo typical of college 
programs elsewhere: heavily counseling- 
oriented, small group classroom techniques, 
and a maximum of individual personal contact 
v±h students. The amount of testing and 
counseling we have been doing has been a 
constant source of guilt feelings with us, 
as we suspect it has with many others. Ue 
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talk glibly about relating diagnostic in- 
formation to treatment techniques and then 
proceed to operate a "Class" In which all 
the members are engaging in the same acti- 
vity at the same time* Individualization 
takes place » If at all, in the fact that 
different individuals are reading at differ- 
ent rates on the group exercises we use. 
To be sure, we have managed some Individuali- 
zation through the use of supervised or un- 
supervised practice time, but this has 
usually meant little more than thac the 
students could come in and use the pacers 
at odd hours, regardless of whether the 
particular student had any business on 
the pacer. Because our students present 
a wide variety of developmental and remedial 
needs ^ we have tried to cover the water- 
front, giving a lick and a promise to a 
large number of areas of instruction, hop- 
ing that we will hit everyone's needs. We 
sometimes even talked about "feeling out 
the needs of the class" through discussion 
techniques and tailoring the group activities 
to its needs. In our more reflective moments 
we realized that no "consensus^* program would 
really fit all their needs any mora than 
the mean suit or dress size would fit all 
of them. Their needs are extremely varied — 
spelling, vocabulary improvement, rate 
improvement, word-attack skills, note- 
taking, time budgeting, and many more. Some 
should be with us for three or four weeks 
and some should work for a year or more. 
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Like many others, we have dreamed 
many times about the ideal college read- 
ing clinic in which we would find a way 
to provide for tie counseling and instruc- 
tional needs of our individual students. 
Needless to say, it always looks impossible 
without large changes in time, staff, 
materials, space, and budget • Many times 
we have wished that we could operate on a 
totally individual basis, but have always 
been stopped by the rigid demands of our 
schedule, the students' schedule, lack of 
staff, and all the other problems which 
come to mind • 

It was the development of programmed 
instruction materials and techniques which 
finally gave us the- idea for what has turned 
out to be a real administrative or organi- 
zational breakthrough'.' We are now able 
to have students enter the clinic at any 
time rather than only at the start of a 
quarter. They can work for one week or 
ten months. We can handle more students, 
and still give them more individual at men- 
tion than ever before. ' Best of all, do 
two students need ever be doing the same 
thing at the same time. In addition, we 
are able to have a complete diagnostic 
work-up on the student before we begin 
to work with him. 

The program we are now operating is 
a four-stage program, with the first stage 
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being a diagnostic testing phase, in which 
the student is given enough information 
so that we can tell where to begin with 
him when we get him in the clinic. The 
second phase is a diagnostic interview 
during which tests are interpreted to 
students and a tentative improvement plan 
is made up for the individual student. 
The third phase is supervised individual 
practice work in the Reading and Study 
Skills Center, in whatever it is that 
particular person needs. The fourth phase 
is a continuing one in which' evaluation of 
progress and redirection and student activity 
takes place whenever it seems appropriate. 

In the diagnostic testing phase the 
student comes to us with a great deal of 
information already collected. We have 
his high school* records, his score on a 
scholastic aptitude test, a score on the 
Cooperative English Achievement Test, the 
American College Testing Program tests, 
usually a personality test sucb as the 
MMPI, and often vocational interest tests 
taken in both high school and entering 
college. When a student arrives m che 
Center, he is given the Cooperative Reading 
Test (C2T), the diagnostic Reading Test, 
the Coopei-ative English Test, Form OM, 
Spelling section, the Survey of Study Habits 
and Attitudes, and a personal information 
form which gives us information about the 
student *s school history , health history 
and other relevant information. 
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In the second phase of the program 
the student comes In lor a diagnostic In- 
terview In which we attempt to find out 
why he Is In the University and why he has 
come to the Reading and Study Skills Center. 
We determine at this time to what an extent 
the student Is a remedial or developmental 
case, and try to assess his instructional 
needs. At that point we schedule him for 
individual sessions in the Center and de- 
cide which materials he will be working on. 
We have about 25 different sets of materials 
packaged in self- instructional units and 
this set of material is selected and put 
together in a package for the particular 
student involved. This is the point at 
which the programmed instruction material 
becomes very useful. About half of the 
material used in the clinic is prograinned 
material. Most of it is material that we 
have programmed • 

In the third phase of the program the 
student comes into the Reading and Study 
Skills Center for individual work under 
the supervision of a counselor and has con- 
stant dally contact with whichever counselor 
is in charge of the group at the time the 
student comes in. Since almost all of the 
material is self- instructional in nature, 
the counselor is not doing the usual kind 
of teaching but is spending his time deal- 
ing with the Indlvldtuil students, checking 
their progress, making suggestions for 
changes in their improvement plans, and 
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in general giving them the sort of support 
and encouragement that these students 
typically need. 

The fourth phase of the program is 
the continuous evaluation of progress. 
Many of the units of the self- instructional 
material have progress tests built into 
them, and in many other cases the material 
is such that constant observation of the 
student's performance in practice materials 
is a good evaluation of progress. In some 
other cases « standardized tests are used 
periodical! r to assess gains. 

We find that we can handle more stu- 
dents with the same staff and space, and 
still give them more individual attention 
than, ever before. We can take them in at 
any point in time — not judt at the start 
of a quarter, and v/e can woirk with them 
for one hour a week or ten, depending on 
what they need. - .'>ome are remedial cases 
and some are developmental cases. The 
best advantage is that we no longer have 
to pretend that ve can meet.^the needs of 
all the members of a cla^s *or group by 
having them all do the same thing at the 
same time. By the time we put together 
the particular programs and units each 
student will use, from the 25 or more we 
have now available, we have what is essen* 
tially a programmed college reading manual 
designed with the particular student 
In mind. 
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We have been operating this new pro- 
gram only since October, and have not '^et 
had any real chance to stop and take a 
breath, let alone evaluate it in any 
formal way. However, the reactions of 
both students and staff are extremely 
positive at this time. 

The thing that has made all this 
possible is the notion of self- instructional 
programmed materials which do two important 
things: 

1. Relieve the teacher or counselor 
of the more routine management 
problems in teaching and 

2. Provide sufficient program flexi- 
bilii.y to meet the needs of the 
indi\'idual student. 

We are sure that our total effetctive- 
ness has been increased more than we would 
have believed possible five years ago. 
We don't know what thc» future will bring, 
but we are sure that we will never want 
to return to any mass treatment which 
forces us to assume that everybody in 
the room has the same instructional needs. 
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A Program to Improve 
Paragraph Comprehension 
by 

Pearl A. Roossinck 
Eastern Michigan University 



Thorndike described reading comprehen* 
sion as follows: ^'Understanding a para- 
graph is like solving a problem in arith- 
metic. It consists in selecting the 
right elements of the situation and 
putting them together in the right rela- 
tionSy and also with the right amount 
of weight or influence for each. The 
mind is assailed by every word in the 
paragraph. It must select, repress, 
soften, emphasize, correlate and organize, 
all under the influence of the right 
mental set or purpose or demand. (3) 

A more prosaic but also more useful 
description is given by Harris who named 
five prerequisites of reading comprehen- 
sion: vocabulary, the ability to follow 
reasoning, attention, and organization 
of material into phrases and thought 
units, and rate sufficient to catch the 
flow of ideas. (5) Guilford's three 
dimensional model of thinking clarifies 
the structure of reading comprehension 
even further. During recognition, thr 
reader translates the printed symbol into 
meaningful units, first individual words, 
then classes (relationships), then systems 
of ideas, anu eventually transformations 
and implications as occur in the reading of 
poetry and prose. (4) 
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Further translation of the foregoing 
Ideas Into self- Instructional material Is 
the burden of this paper. 

I have applied two new techniques for 
Improving comprehension, the cloze tech- 
nique and programming* Taylor (9) and 
Rankin (6) used the cloze technique 
chiefly as a test for comprehension but 
both recognized Its potential as an In- 
structional method. They deleted key 
words from selections at regular Inter- 
vals. For example » they might substi- 
tute a blank for every fifth noun or 
verb. A reader Is able to supply the 
missing words If he Is comprehending 
the author's message. Therefore, If the 
selections were carefully sequenced from 
easy to difficult, the deletion method 
might well be used to improve paragraph 
comprehension. This is where programming 
enters. The earmarks of a good program 
are: 1) materials presented in small 
steps, carefully sequenced so that each 
exercise paves the way for a more dltticult 
one; 2) constant response by the student; 
and 3) immedlai:e knowledge of results. 
Now let's see \ov these techniques can 
be put to work to improve paragraph 
comprehension. 

The program is based on a model of 
paragraph comprehension described by 
Smith. (8) As Illustrated in the model 
(Table I), difficulty of a paragraph is 
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seen as a joint function of syntactic 
complexity and lexical complexity. 

To follow a sequence of syntactic or 
grammatical complexity, the frames of the 
program are sequenced beginning with para- 
graphs composed of one or two simple sen- 
tences with few or no modifiers. Then the 
sentence:^ become more complex with qualify- 
ing phrases and clauses. The later para- 
graphs are longer, and with more and more 
sentences and the sentences have many 
qualifying phrases and clauses. The rea- 
soning skills that the student must use 
to fill in the blanks also become more 
difficult. One of the simpler reasoning 
skills is summation, keeping units -- 
words, phrases, and clauses -- in mind 
until the passage is completed. Class- 
ification is an atteiq>t to relate and 
organize theae units. Abstraction, 
perhaps the most advanced level, is the 
"fl*njng of these relationships. Examples 
of the paragraphs will illustrate how 
these skills are :ised in the program. 

Following is an example of summtion 
skills: 

One of the most important forest 
products is wood pulp from which paper 
is made. The smaller logs are used 
to make wood pulp. When these logs 
ranch the mills, they are chopped into 
small chips. The chips are mixed 
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with water and certain chemicals and 
cooked In huge vats. The pulp Is then 
shipped to manufacturers who make 
from It. 



The use of wood pulp for the manufacture 
of paper Is mentioned only In the opening 
sv^ntence. The reader must keep this Infor- 
mation reverberating through the entire 
paragraph If he Is to fill In the deleted 
word. 

It Is easier to keep ideas reverbera* 
ting if key words are accented. This is a 
simple task in the following example: 

When th« Indians lighted their 
fires the air above them was filled 
with clouds of . 



Only the subject-verb-dlrecf. object 
skeletons of the two clauses must Vi 
accented. ^'Indians lighted fires: air 
was filled". It is assumed the gradually 
increasing length of items will result 
in Improved accenting. The next example 
is harder. The reader must not only 
accent the key words of the main clause , 
"People speak language »" in the first 
sentence t but he must also discrimloate 
the phrase and dependent clause which 
limit the meaning of the main clause. 
Consequently, he must accent the key 
words in them, "of country, they are 
nearest." 
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Swiss people speak the language of 
the courtty they are nearest^ Most 
of the pet^ple live in the part of 
Switzerland close to Germany. So 
most Swiss people speak . 

Often Btudencs change the wording of 
paragraphs to make thera say what th^y ex* 
pGct them to say: They add words, omit 
them, or misread them and never notice 
their errors. In the next example, the 
reader woulc^ probably fill the blank with 
the word fish if he were occupied with 
ul.s general topic of fiahiag. 

Be;i was out fishing Splash! He 
bad a surprise « Just at the moment 
when he felt a tug on his line, some** 
thing hopped into his boat. It was 
a funny, green . * 

If the reader supplies the deletion with 
the word fish > it is because he hai ignored 
the clue, "Hopped/* When he is shown the 
correct answer, frog , immediately afterward, 
he will be aware of the nature of his 
error. The subsequent paragraphs should 
give him further practice in careful 
reading, and train him to avoid prematuM closure, 
l.e«i "leaping at conclusions." 

The next frames illustrate the second 
comptehensien skill, classification. 
Fran0O 1 to 4 require awareness of antony* 
mouB or synonymous relationships. 
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1. The traders from the grasf- 
lands and foresVis of Asia carried 
bundles of sheep skins, furs from 
forest animals^ Uldes from wild horses, 
and from colorful birds. 

Frame 1 contains a series of words which 
belong to a synonymous class: skins, furs, 
hides, and of course the word that must 
go In the blank, feathers . Sometimes words 
are classified antonymously like hands and 
feet In this frame: 

2. Monkeys have four hands, not 

two hands and two as people 

have. 

As the reader progresses he will be required 
to recognize synonymous and antonymous 
relationships between larger units. I.e., 
phrases, clauses, and sentences. 

3. Newfoundland la located on the 
direct route to and from Europe. When 
pilots fly to America, Newfoundland 

Is the first land they see. When 
pilots leave America to go to Europe, 
Newfoundland Is the land they 

see. 

"To America, leave America; first land, 
last land" are two sets of antoiqrmous 
phrases thaL the reader must classify. 
In Frame 4, whole sentences are synonyiaous: 
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4. Swiss people uear Germany 
speak German. Swiss people near 
Italy speak • 

Notice that the two sentences* parallel 
structure assists the reader to recog- 
nize the lexical synonymity. 

Beside such, synonymous and antonymous 
classes of meaning » the reader icust classify 
In other ways. He must be aware of order, 
whether it Is a sequence of time, space, 
cause-effect, or degree of intensity. 

An example of time, (first, then, last): 

George work first. Then Billy 
awoke. Danny woke of all* 

An example of space, so Important 
for social studies: 

Germany Is north of Switzerland. « 
Italy Is south of Switzerland. When 
people travel from Gennany to Italy, 
they often travel ^ Switzerland. 

An example of cause-effect: the first 
sei tence states the situation, the second 
givss the cause, and tha third the effect: 

Carol was stringing beads. Then 
the string broke. She had to . 
all over again. 
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Degree may be showa by comparative 
suffixes as In example 1, but not necessarily 
by suffixes, as Illustrated in example 2% 

1. The trees in Iceland are small 
and twisted. Farther north, the trees 
are even and more twisted. 



2o Some monkeys have long tails » 
Some have short tails. Soma have 
at all. 



Abstraction, the final skill, is 
naming the relationships betwesn words, 
that is, getting the main idea: 

Uncle Fred and David went out in a 
rowboat. They each baited their hooks 
and dropped them into the water. Be* 

fore long they caught enough 

for supper. 

The reader observed clauses like 
"rovboat," "baiting the hooks," and 
"enough for supper" and abstracts the main 
idea that Uncle Fred and David are after 

In a frame about Jean's shopping trip, 
the reader must gather data about Jean's 
opinions of several coaiis she tried on, 
and then draw a conclusion: Which coat 
did Jean buy? 

Mother wanted a coat for Jean« So 
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they went to a store. Jean put on a 
red coat, but It was not long enough. 
Then a salesman came with a pretcy 
blue coat. The blue coat was too long. 
Then Jean saw a brown coat she liked. 
Mother liked It, too. The brown coat 
was not too big. Mother gave Jean 
the coat she liked best. When Jean 
got home. Father took her picture In 
the new, coat. 

Students must be aware of hierarchies, 
comprehensive or general classifications, 
with component parts, 

Susan put the ball and bat in the 
box. Then she put her airplane In the 
box. Last of all she put in her doll. 
Nothing was left. She had put all 
her away. 

The students read all the components 
of the hierarchy: ball, bat, airplane, 
and doll; and name the general classifi- 
cation, toys . 

The next tvio frames work Just the 
revei se: 

1. Airports like Idlewlld are busy 
days and nights. ' Passengers gather in 
groups waiting for the tiioe when their 
will leave. 

Airports . the general idea given, and 
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the students must name one of the two 
cociponents, passengers and plane . 

2. The foresters know whether the 
tre^s in a forest are properly spaced* 
Where the trees are growing too far 
apart » the foresters may plant more 
trees. When the trees are growing 

too , the forester nay 

cut some out. 

The general idea, spaced , is given first, 
and the students mast supply one of two 
components » to<^ far apart and too close ^ 

Often both the sp^^clflc and general 
Ideas are stated. Comprehension is 
facilitated if the student is aware of 
such hierarchies: 

The women and girls could find no 
more berries in the forest. All the 
nuts and roots that were good to eat 
had been gathered. Huntiog had been 
poor because the game had moved to 
another part of the forest. For all 
these reasons "the Indians* food 
supply was almost ' • 

The reader wouldn't know that the food 
supply was almost gone if he weren't aware 
that berries , nuts , roots , and game were 
part of the hierarchy, food . 

Awareness of such hierarchies can help 
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the reader organlza deUlla of complex 
paragrapha and simplify comprehension of 
Its messages 

Ifeny ships carry msat» wool, leather, 
wheat, and other products to Oreat 
Britain. The British people need 
these projects* Their own country is 
too small to grow all the food and 
to produce the many materials they 
need. For this reason, the British 
people buy from countries like Argen-* 
tina and Uru<iuay, which have much 
land and not so many . 

The reader muat first organize the specific 
information into the following hierarchy: 

products 



food materlala 



meat wheat wood leather 



Then, his mind is left free to deal with 
tfae cause-effect relationship called for 
in the blank. 

One of the moat exciting discoveries 
about this program is the degree to which 
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it fulfilla criteria for good comprthati- 
tion eaUblished long before pro^ tattling 
aseuoed its present popular i^. tbU is 
illustrated by Table II vhich relates 
etuses cohtributiag to poor cobptthension 
a«4 correetii^i MasuYes taken in the pro- 
gtwm. In the left hand coluon are eight 
fsetots Which Betts contended, in 193 A » 
are the chief contributors to poor com* 
prehension. All of them either lose their 
potency or are remedied by using the pro- 
gram Just deserj.bed« Because the voctbu- 
Ury level of the program is kept low, 
children vith a meager vocabulary cAn 
still increase their comprehension with 
vhat vocabulary they do have. Accenting 
kay words helps to remedy word-by«word 
reading. Inaccurate perception is the target 
of exercises like the example of the frog 
hopping into the boat. Rankin and Taylor 
both reported that noun-verb deletion 
reduces the Importance of intelligence to 
the deletion task, th>e, presumsbly, allow- 
ing Improvement ih ch idren of lower 
inesliigenoe to tiM same degree as in 
children of higher intelligence. A variety 
of Subject matter has been programmed 
in order to keep interest level high, yet 
all the sources have been from young- 
ptopWs reading msterials. Ideas have 
btea drawn from their social studies, 
sdsttce and reading texts, from baseball 
tula books, Ripley's Believe It Or Hot . 
Scout asnuAls, and even some of their 
faVdtite Jokes. 
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The very nature of programmed instruc- 
tion is an antidote for too difficult 
reading material and inadequate mechanical 
habits. By sequencing the canprehension 
operations and grauniatlcal units in vexy 
small steps, the studaat builds the ability 
to face more and more difficult material 
In other words, the earlier exercises will 
have equipped him to handle the difficult 
material when he reaches it. 

We may s'jiunarize this comprehension 
program by as'?iessing it against criteria 
named by Durrell. (2) Table III shows 
four cli£iracteri8tics of a skills program 
for reading comprehension and provisions 
in the present program analogous to those 
characteristics. 
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